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APPENDIX. 
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the best that has been made public. The chapter on Dry 


Colouring is more comprehensive than any the Writer has 






seen. The Alabastrine Process, by which some of the finest 






effects in Photography may be produced, is here for the first 






time published; and the processes which are not new are 





here given in such a form as experience has proved to yield 


the best practical results. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





In the following pages two objects have been kept in view— 
simplicity and completeness. All ambiguous and unneces- 
sarily technical phraseology is avoided, as are also prolix 
descriptions of different methods of producing the same or 
similar results; whilst, at the same time, nothing is omitted 
in the processes described, which the Writer has found in the 
course of several years’ professional vin cada essential to 
the production of good pictures. 

By the term PHorograpny, is understood all the different 
modes of obtaining pictures by the agency of light. The 
process to which, however, we intend first to direct attention, 
is that discovered by Mr. Scott Archer in 1851, known as 
the Contopton Proczss. 

Collodion is a solution of gun cotton in a mixture of ether 
and alcohol, of a thin, glutinous consistency, perfectly limpid, 
and giving, when poured on a plate of glass, an even and 
transparent film. To render this available for Photographic 
purposes, it requires to be charged with some salt of silver, to 
tender it sensitive to the chemical action of light. To effect 
this, a preparation of iodine is mixed with the collodion, and 
the plate containing the iodized film, immersed in a bath con- 
sisting of a solution of nitrate of silver and distilled water. 
The affinity existing between iodine and silver causes the 
plate so prepared to take up a certain portion of the metal, 
forming on the film a surface of iodide of silver, a salt of 
silver very readily acted on by light. This plate being placed 


80 as tO receive the luminous image of the Camera Obscura, 
B 
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and subsequently subjected to the action of an agent having 
the tendency to reduce the salt of silver to its metallic form, 
an exact transcript of the image in the camera is obtained. 
Of the details of the manipulation we shall speak in the 
proper place. 

The apparatus required is, comparatively speaking, simple 
and inexpensive. As, however, both the apparatus and the 
chemicals can be purchased much cheaper and better than 
they can be prepared by the amateur, no attempt is here 
made to explain their manufacture or preparation. 

Before entering on any description of the ‘various requi- 
sites of the process, we would call especial attention to one 
preliminary remark, which we wish the reader to remember 
as applying, in a pre-eminent degree, to every article used in 
Photography; it is this, that low prices do not necessarily con- 
stitute cheapness. 

One fertile source of failure is the use of imperfect appa- 
ratus and impure chemicals, which involve the novice in 
inextricable perplexities, as well as in greater expense, from 
repeated waste, than would have sufficed in the commence- 
ment to have purchased perfect articles. The inefficiency of 
much of the apparatus in use, combined with the inexcusable 
incompetency of many who undertake the position of profes- 
sional operators, is evidenced by the thousand and one vile 
caricatures of the human face and form, which are so fre- 
quently exhibited as Photographic Portraits, the single and 
solitary merit of which would seem that they generally 
rapidly fade and disappear, as if ashamed of their own 
ugliness! 





COLLODION POSITIVES ON GLASS. 


We shall now proceed to describe the apparatus required 
for the production of positives, The first article required is 
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THE CAMERA.” 

This consists of a double box of walnut-wood or mahogany ; 
the inner box sliding within the outer one, fitting quite 
closely, so as to be impervious to light. At one end of 
the sliding-box is a groove to receive the focussing-glass, 
and the dark frame containing the sensitive plate. The 
opposite end of the outer box is pierced to receive 


THE LENS. 


The choice of a good lens is of the utmost importance, 
for unless a perfect one be used, a good picture cannot 
possibly be obtained, however complete all the other appliances 
may be. | 

There are two kinds of lenses used for Photographic 
purposes: the Sinctz AcHRomatic Lens, and the double 
or Compounp Acuromatic Lens. The single achromatic 
is chiefly used for views and still life, because whilst its 
action is not so quick as that of the compound achromatic, 
it possesses a much longer range of focus, that is, objects 
at much greater distances from each other are rendered by it 
more clear and well defined, or sharp, as it is technically 
called, than would be the case with the compound achromatic ; 
and, moreover, a plate of larger size is covered with a 
single achromatic lens, than would be with a compound 
achromatic of the same diameter. 

For portraiture, or taking any object that is liable to move, 


‘the compound achromatic lens is used. It consists of a 


combination of lenses, by which great rapidity of action is 
obtained, thus obviating the necessity of a long sitting, 
even in a dull light, and thus lessening the danger of move- 
ment on the part of the sitter. In choosing a lens it is 





* A catalogue, detailing the varieties and prices of every kind of 
apparatus, chemicals, and other articles required in the practice of 


Photography, will be found at the end of this work. 
B2 
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important to ascertain, first, that it is properly corrected for 
spherical aberration; that is, that the image is equally 
sharp and free from distortion at the edges asin the centre. 
A lens, the spherical aberration of which has not been care- 
fully corrected, will give an image which, when sharp in the 
centre, is indistinct, or out of focus at the edges, See also that 
the upright lines are not curved instead of straight. It is 
next important to ascertain that the optical and chemical 
foci are coincident. If this be not the case, the image, 
which appears sharp to the eye on the ground-glass, will be 
out of focus and indistinct in the picture. Ascertain also 
that the different lenses of the combination are free from 
strie and curved lines, as distortion will be the inevitable 
result of such. A small scratch or air-bubble is not of much 
consequence, as it will produce no observable result on the 
picture. 

For the purpose of giving greater range of focus to all 
kinds of lenses, a diaphragm or stop with central aperture 
may be used. If not supplied with the lens, a piece of 
card, blackened with Indian ink and a small hole punched in 
the centre, will do. This is placed in front of the lens; the 
amount of light admitted will be thus diminished, and the 
time of exposure consequently increased, but an image much 
Sharper, clearer, and with more objects in focus will be 
obtained. In a double achromatic lens the best effect is 
produced by placing a stop midway between the front and 
back lens of the combination. 

The lens is provided with a rack and pinion for adjusting 
the focus. An approximation to a correct focus must first be 
obtained, by sliding in or out the inner box of the camera. 
if it be intended to produce a very reduced copy of the object, 
then the camera is moved some distance from it, and the 
inner box pushed closely into the outer one, so as to bring the 
focussing-glass and the lens closer to each other. If, on the 
contrary, it is intended that the proportions of the image shall 
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be large, the camera is placed near the object, and the camera 
extended by drawing out the sliding body. In order to 
produce the picture properly in the centre of the plate, it is 
desirable to mark on the focussing glass, with lead pencil, the 
size and position of each plate the camera is intended to take, 
and also to draw diagonal lines from each corner, so that the 
point where they intersect each other indicates exactly the 
centre of the plate. . Especial care must be taken that the 
sensitive plate, when in the dark slide, occupies precisely the 
same position in the camera, as the focussing-glass, which 
should always be placed in the camera with the ground side 
next the lens. If the sensitive plate, in the dark slide, be in 
the slightest degree nearer to, or further from, the lens, than 
was the ground-glass, when the object was focussed, a sharp 
picture cannot possibly be obtained, 


THE CAMERA STAND. 


This is used for supporting the camera at the proper height 
and in the proper position. If it be intended to take views, 
the tripod stand is most convenient from its portableness. 
For portraiture nothing can exceed the heavy stand with rack 
adjustment, its weight and firmness preventing vibration. 


, THE DIPPING BATH. 

This is an upright flat jar, made to contain the nitrate of 
silver solution. It may be made of glass, porcelain, or gutta 
percha.* Perhaps the latter, if quite pure, possesses the greatest 
advantages, in being impervious to light, and not easily broken. 
A dipper is required, consisting of a strip of plate-glass, 
about an inch or an inch and a half broad, with a shoulder of 





* Some persons have complained of gutta percha exercising an in- 
jurious influence on the nitrate of silver solution. The writer has not 
found this the ease where the material was quite pure,. Glass baths 
are now made cheap, and if wrapped in a casing of gutta percha, are 
perhaps safest and best, 
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the same material cemented on the end, forming a ledge on 
which the sensitive plate rests while in the bath. In addition 
to the support furnished by the ledge, the capillary attraction 
brought into play by the moisture between the two surfaces 
of glass, thus placed in contact, preserves the plate firmly on 
the dipper. The dippers made of gutta percha or glass, with 
the edge merely bent up, are to be avoided, as they afford a 
lodgment for a portion of the solution when lifted out of the 
bath, which is apt to stain the plate. 


THE HEAD REST. 

This can be had to attach to the back of the chair, or to 
stand behind the sitter. Its object is to steady the head 
during the time of sitting, as without such an aid, the mere 
act of breathing would cause a certain heaving oscillation of 
the head, which would effectually preclude the obtaining of a 
perfectly sharp picture. Care must be taken, in using it, not 
to place it so as to constrain the sitter, nor to appear in sight 
in the picture. A universal jointed one answers the best. 


THE BACKGROUND. 


For this purpose a framework of wood, about seven feet 
square, is covered with some kind of cloth. A woollen fabric, 
of the proper colour, gives the most pleasing effect, but as it 
is difficult to procure this of the proper width without joining, 
and thus showing a line, common unbleached sheeting calico 
will do. This must be carefully stretched on the frame with 
tacks, and then coloured in distemper, or in oil, and 
“‘flatted,” to the right tint. It is of some importance to 
obtain a suitable colour, for, if it be too light, all white or 
light coloured objects in the picture will appear to blend with, 
and be lost in, the background ; and if it be too dark, the 
same effect will be produced as regards the darker portions of 
the picture. Some shade of grey will answer the purpose 
best, giving a middle tint which is sufficiently dark to throw 
up the face, neck, &c., and sufficiently light to contrast with 
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the blacks of the dress, hair, &c. It is desirable, if convenient, 
to have two sides of the frame covered; one with a colour 
such as we have just described, and the other somewhat 
darker, for use where very light dresses are worn. 

Three or four porcelain or gutta percha dishes; a couple 
of glass graduated measures; a glass funnel, and three of 
gutta percha ; a filter, and waste-tub for water ; and a few stop- 
pered bottles of different sizes, will complete the apparatus for 
taking direct positives. We may here remark, once for all, 
that bottles, dishes, and funnels should be kept strictly each to 
ats own use. It is never wise to use vessels for one solution 
which have been kept for another, as even an infinitesimally 
small portion of one chemical, mixed by accident with another, 
may at times produce disastrous results. 


CHOICE AND PREPARATION OF THE GLASS. 


This is the first step towards taking a picture. The glasses 
used are cut to specific sizes to suit the frames of the Camera ; 
and as all cases, passepartous and other fittings for the 
pictures, are made to these sizes, we may as well here 
enumerate and explain them. The largest usual size (larger 
sizes are made, but are specified as extra sizes) is what is 
termed the whole plate, or 83 inches by 64 inches; the half- 
plate, or 63 inches by 4] inches; the one-third-plate, or 5 
inches by 4 inches; the quarter-plate, or 47 inches by 3+ 
inches; the one-sixth-plate, or 3} inches by 23. inches; and 
the one-ninth-plate, or 24 inches by 2 inches. The glass 
known in commerce as “ patent plate” is best, or the “ flatted 
crown” may be used if good, and picked free from blemishes. 
Plates having blisters, scratches, or a rough spotty surface 
should be rejected. It is better to have the edges slightly 
roughed, the collodion film then adhering with greater 
tenacity, thus lessening the danger of—what with some 
samples of collodion will occur—the separation of the film from 
the glass in washing. 


a 











For cleaning the glasses it is necessary to havea few clean 
linen cloths, and a mixture, about the consistency of cream, 
of tripoli, nitric acid, alcohol, and water; of the acid about 
one drachm, and of the alcohol and water each one ounce. 
The cloths—fine diaper is the best—must be carefully 
cleansed from all impurities by boiling in water with 
common soda, and then rinsing several times in clean water, 
They must be carefully kept for their purpose, and not used 
to wipe anything else. The plate must now be rubbed well 
on each side, with a piece of woollen cloth applied to the 
mixture ; then dried on one of the linen cloths, and polished 
on another, care being taken not to let the hands come in 
contact with the surface of the glass. . Hach plate, as it is 
finished, is put away into a box to be ready for use. Plates 
that have been used, if the film be removed at once, before 
it is dry, are easily cleaned ;' but if the collodion is suffered to 
dry, it is very difficult to get the plate sufficiently clean for use 
again. 

An excellent method of cleaning plates, by which much of 
the trouble attendant on the usual plan.is avoided, is the use 
of residues of collodion—a few drops poured upon, the plate 
and applied all over the surface witha piece of cotton wool, 
the plate is then polished with a cloth or wash leather. As 
this is an expensive plan where waste residues are not.in hand, 
the use of ‘‘ The Photographer’s Detergent ’’* will be found a 
quick, cheap, and effective method of securing the desired 
end. The bottle is to be shaken, and a few drops of the 
“ detergent ’’ applied to the plate, which is, then to be rubbed 
briskly on both sides with a piece of woollen rag; this is then 
rubbed off with one cloth and polished with another, and a 
perfectly chemically clean plate is obtained in a few seconds, 
without the use of water, When the “ detergent’ becomes 
too thick, dilute with alcohol. A shilling bottle will clean an 
almost infinite number of plates, 


* In bottles at 8d, and 1s, Henry Squire and Co. 
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_ We may here remark that simple as the process may 
appear, very much of the beauty of the picture, depends on 
the care with which the cleaning is effected, as without a 
perfectly clean glass—we mean chemically clean—it is 
impossible to get a picture free from stains. Too much pains 
cannot be taken in this respect. To ascertain if the plate be 
quite clean, breathe upon the surface, and if the moisture 
disappear gradually and evenly, it is clean; if, on the other 
hand, it dry in irregular streaks, or show spots, it must be 
cleaned again. 


COATING THE PLATE. 

Take a cleaned plate from the box, and with a soft piece of 
wash-leather, which has been cleansed from grease by 
washing in alcohol and water, give a finishing polish; 
breathing on the glass, as before described, to ascertain if it 
be perfectly clean; then with an India-rubber blower, or large 
camel’s-hair Sella brush, remove any particles of dust. It 
is now ready to receive the film of collodion. 

Collodions vary materially in their characteristics, as well 
as in price, but here, especially, our. preliminary remark on 
cheapness must be remembered... A bad collodion is worth- 
less at any price, A. collodion which ‘lows evenly over the 
plate, not so thick as to give an irregular coating, nor yet too 
limpid, and presenting a tolerably dense, creamy film, on 
removing from the exciting bath, has, in our hands, yielded 
the most satisfactory results.*. Having once obtained a good 
collodion, it is wise to. adhere to its use, as much more 
certainty in working may then be obtained. It.is desirable to 
keep a stock in a large bottle, and, from time to time, pour 
from it carefully, so as not to disturb the sediment or 
* bottoms,” into a smaller bottle for use. . By this means the 
film will be free from the spots, which, would. otherwise arise 





* A collodion possessing these characteristics is manufactured ant 
sold by Messrs. Hanry Squire & Co. 
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trom disturbing the settled particles. Care must be taken in 
this respect, as also to have the neck of the small bottle free 
from pieces of dry collodion, which, if dropped on the plate 
with the collodion, would spoil the film. The plate perfectly 
clean and free from dust is now held between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand, by the corner marked 1, in the follow- 


ing diagram :— 


2 3 
1 4 


From the small bottle sufficient collodion to cover the plate 
is poured gently in the centre ; the plate is now, by a gentle 
tarn of the wrist, inclined so that the fluid runs to the corner 
marked 2, then to the corner marked 1—taking care to avoid 
touching the thumb—next to the corner marked 8, and then 
to that marked 4, from which it is drained off into the bottle. 
The plate is then brought into a vertical position, so that the 
diagonal lines, which have formed by draining off at the 
corner, run into each other, and leave the film perfectly 
smooth and even. The tilting of the plate to each corner 
must not be done abruptly, or the collodion will run off the 
plate; the movements towards each corner must glide easily 
into the other. A little practice will be required to effect 
this perfectly. Hurry must be avoided; celerity will come 
with practice. As the ether is very volatile, the collodion 
necessarily in the course of use gets thicker from evaporation. 
It may be kept a proper consistency by the addition, from 
time to time, of thinner collodion, or alittle pure ether. In the 
course of use, also, particles of dust, &c., get mixed with it ; 
it may occasionally be filtered through a little clean cotton- 
wool, placed in the neck of a glass funnel. As dust is, 
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however, a fearful antagonist to perfect photographs, it must 
be excluded, as much as possible, from the operating-room. 
This must, however, be done at night, as the dust should, 
on no account, be disturbed while operating. 

After coating the plate, a few seconds should elapse before 
placing it in the nitrate bath. No specific time can be given, 
however, as it varies with temperature, &c. If carefully 
watched, the eye will soon become accustomed to ascertam 
when it is beginning to set; then is the time for immersion. 
If kept out too long it will be unequally sensitive, the dryest 
parts being least sensitive. If immersed too soon, the plate 
will be marked with streaks or fringes from the parts where 
the collodion is least set. 

All the processes up to this point have been conducted in 
daylight ; before proceeding further it is desirable to describe 


THE DARK ROOM. 

This must be constructed so as to exclude every ray of 
white light. If a room, from which light can thus be shut, 
be accessible and convenient, the window can be covered with 
a double thickness of yellow-glazed calico, by which means 
sufficient light (which passing through a yellow medium has 
no chemical action) for the purposes of manipulation, can be 
admitted. Ifno such room be convenient, a closet sufficiently 
large can be easily constructed by means of a framework of 
wood, covered with black or yellow calico. If sufficient light 
cannot be admitted by means of yellow calico, the light of a 
lamp or candle, screened by yellow glass, can be used. Care 
must be taken never to unstop a bottle of collodion near a 
naked flame, the rapid vaporization of ether, and its 
extremely inflammable nature, rendering it dangerous to 
‘do so, 

In the dark room is the nitrate of silver bath for exciting 
the plate, a bottle containing developing solution, a gutta 
percha dish, over which the plate is held while developing, 
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and into which the surplus runs, a vessel containing clean 
water, and a dish containing fixing solution, together with 
funnels, filtering paper, and a cloth to dry the frames. 
Where it is available, a tap, connected with a supply of 
water, and a sink, will be found invaluable. 


TO EXCITE THE PLATE. 
For this purpose the following solutidn is required :— 


Nitrate of silver . ; j ; 30 grains. 
Distilled water : : ; z 1 ounce. 


The pure re-crystallized nitrate of silver must be procured, as 
the common fused nitrate of silver is often much adulterated. 
If distilled water cannot be obtained, carefully filtered rain 
water may be used. Enough of this solution must be made 
to fill the bath (before described). About half an ounce of 
silver, making eight. ounces of solution, is sufficient for a 
small bath. When commencing with an entirely new bath, 
it is necessary to saturate it with iodide of silver. This will 
be most easily effected by coating a large plate with iodized 
collodion, and allowing it to remain some hours in the bath, 
The solution must now be filtered into the gutta percha bath, 
and after standing a few hours is ready for use. When a 
bath is once in working order, it is wise to keep it re- 
plenished from a stock bottle of about 35 or 40 grains of 
nitrate of silver to the ounce of water. If the chemicals 
are pure, the exciting bath, thus prepared, should give a good 
picture; should it, however, appear foggy, add a drop ata 
time, (each time trying a plate) of pure nitric'acid, which will 
probably bring the bath into working order. It should 
occasionally be filtered, and the gutta percha bath well washed. 

The plate coated with collodion, as before described, is 
placed upon the dipper, and plunged steadily into the bath. 
If any pause or hesitation be made in doing this, a line across 
the picture at the point of pause will be the result, After 
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allowing it to remain not less than half a minute, move it in 
and out of the bath a few times, to suffer the ether to escape. 
It must then be allowed to remain in from two to three 
minutes. The time required will vary with the temperature, 
but observation of the condition of the film will always 
determine whether it has remained a sufficient time. If it 
has remained in the bath long enough, it loses the greasy 
appearance which it had when first moved from the bath, and 
presents a smooth, even, creamy surface. It is now with- 
drawn from the bath, and suffered to drain a few moments, 
with one corner resting on the dipper ; it is then wiped at the 
back, and the superfluous fluid removed from the bottom by 
means of a piece of bibulous paper, and then placed in the 
dark frame. It is now ready for exposure in the camera. 

Whilst the plate is in the bath, however, the operator has 
been arranging the position of the sitter. Before speaking of 
this we will describe 


THE OPERATING ROOM. 


The best room for the purpose is one with a portion of sky- 
light and a portion of side-light, both of which should, if 
possible, be facing the north, as that light is exempt at all 
times of the day from the direct solar ray, and is most 
uniform therefore in chemical action. If the north light 
cannot be had, the next best will bein the following order:— 
north-east, north-west, south-east, east, west, south. A great 
mistake is frequently made by amateurs. They seem to 
imagine that plenty of light is all that is required to pro- 
duce a picture ; it should be remembered that the arrange- 
ment of the light so as to produce the proper shadows, is the 
important point. For this reason, operating in the open air is 
undesirable, as the light thus falling on the sitter from all 
directions, the shadows are indefinite. The light directly from 
a skylight is also undesirable, because the shadows are then 
unnaturally heavy under the eyes, nose, and chin, whilst the 
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top of the head is excessively light. If a skylight be used, 
the sitter should be placed somewhat behind it, or under a 
darkened portion of it. Where it is practicable, it is best, as 
we have said, to have a side window joining the skylight, 
and the sitter a little behind both, with his side to the 
window ; a screen covered with white calico may be placed 
opposite the window, by moving which nearer to, or further 
from the sitter, the depth of shadow on the side turned from 
the light may be regulated. 


POSITION OF THE SITTER. 


All the most perfect mechanical and chemical results will 
be completely wasted without attention to this point. An 
awkward, ungainly position will spoil the finest portrait. 
Photography, it should be remembered, is, at best, but an 
adjunct to art, and, without regard to this fact, whilst it may 
be possible to produce a good photographic image, is useless 
to hope for a perfect picture. In order to attain success in 
this department, the photographer who aims at artistic 
excellence should carefully study the productions of the great 
masters, or well-engraved copies of them. Observe carefully 
the position of their figures, the arrangement of the drapery, 
and the effect of light and shade.. Remember, that whilst in 
photography, flattery is for the most part impossible, yet it is 
always desirable to make the best of your subject. It is 
quite possible to take two portraits of one person, both good 
photographs, and both unmistakably like the sitter, yet one 
of which shall be repellant and unpleasing, whilst the other 
shall be in all respects an agreeable and satisfactory portrait. 
It is well to acquire a habit of rapidly studying the charac- 
teristics of a sitter, so as to forma judgment as to which view 
of the figure and features is most likely to make a striking 
and pleasing portrait. To avoid exaggerating peculiarities, or, 
in fact, if they amount to deformities, try to hide them entirely. 
We might fill a much larger book than this is, if we entered 
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into detail on this subject, but, with these general remarks, 
we must leave it to the good taste of the operator. 

Having placed the sitter in such a position as to get the 
figure well illuminated, with well-defined lights and shadows, 
ascertain that he is in such a position that not only looks 
easy, but feels easy. The face is best a little quartering from 
the light (about a three-quarter face will, in nine cases out of 
ten, give the best results.) The eyes must not be turned 
towards the light, especially if they are blue, or if dark, and 
very round and full, They should be fixed on a small object 
on their own level. Persons. who squint, or who have very 
weak eyes, may have their eyes cast down on a book as if 
reading. The hands should be placed in an easy, natural 
_ position, and to avoid making them appear large, they must 

not be placed in advance, nor present their whole breadth to 
the camera. A skilful artist will contrive by his manner and 
conversation to induce a happy, cheerful frame of mind in the 
sitter, and to remove the feeling of restraint and nervousness 
which many persons feel whilst sitting. The head-rest must 
be placed so as to support without incommoding or restraining 
the sitter. If the background be, at least, two feet behind 
the sitter, it will give more relief to the figure. Where groups 
are taken, some skill and judgment must be used in composing 
a natural and effective picture, and, at the same time, 
preserve all the figures in focus. 

The position of the figure being satisfactorily arranged, 
proceed to the camera, which should be placed about on a 
level with the head of the sitter, and slightly tilted so as 
to bring the whole of the sitting figure in focus. Now throw © 
a piece of dark cloth over the camera and over your own head, 
and proceed to obtain a perfectly sharp image on the ground 
glass. To effect this, it is best to focus by the eye of the 
sitter, moving the lens by means of the rack and pinion, until 
the point of light on the orb is smallest and most intense ; 
observe then that the other portions of the figure are in focus, 
and that the image is clear and perfect throughout ; that 
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the background is in a position to cover the plate; and that 
no direct sunlight falls either on the sitter or enters the lens. 
This done, the dark frame containing the plate is placed in the 
camera. The next step is the 


EXPOSURE OF THE PICTURE, 

For the time of exposure no fixed rule can be given, as it 
will vary with the sensitiveness of the film, the amount of 
light, the kind of lens, and the strength of the developing 
solution. The precise time of exposure must be decided by 
the judgment of the operator. From five seconds to about a 
minute, varying according to circumstances, may be required f 
if the time be much less than. five seconds, it is difficult to 
regulate it accurately ; and if more thana minute, the draining 
of the nitrate of silver solution on the plate is apt to produce 
stains. The plate should be exposed as soon after leaving the 
bath as possible ; all the arrangement of the sitter, focussing, 
&c., being done before placing the plate in the dark frame. 
The development, washing, and fixing should also be done 
without loss of time. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PICTURE. 

Having returned to the dark room, remove the plate from 
the frame, holding it between the finger and thumb of the 
Jeft hand, touching the edges only, pour over it sufficient to 
cover the plate, of the following solution :— 


Protosulphate ofiron  , - ; 15 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid. ; ‘ 15 minims. 
Alcohol . x s i f : 20 minims. 
Filtered water : ‘ ; ; I ounce. 


Or the following — 


Protosulphate of iron : : ; 20 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid t d f : 15 minims, 
Nitric acid é " ‘ . : 1 minim. 
Alcohol _ ‘ ; L ' ‘20 minim. 


Filtered water % E ; 1 ounces. 
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One of these solutions, having been filtered, is to be poured 
gently on the plate at one corner, and the same time the 
plate dexterously tilted, so as 10 cause the solution to flow all 
over the plate without a pause. Care must be taken in thig 
respect, as any check or irregularity in the flowing of the 
solution will cause a stain. In some conditions of the 
collodion and the bath, it is difficult to get the solution to flow 
evenly, it having a tendency to run in greasy lines; this must 
be obviated by the addition of more alcohol to the develop- 
ing solution. The time required for development can only 
be learnt by practice, and observing carefully the effects 
which follow the pouring on of the solution. If the right 
amount of exposure has been given, the plate, which is held 
over a gutta percha dish, or a sink, shows at first the high 
lights of the picture, as the shirt front and collar, the fore- 
head, nose, &c., gradually the less illuminated portions, and 
finally, by contrast, the shadows are seen. The plate during 
development must be kept gently in motion, and care taken 
not to carry the development too far, as in a glass positive it 
is not necessary at this stage to see all the details of the 
picture. If the whole of the picture start out at once 
immediately on the application of the solution, the plate has 
been too long exposed in the camera. If it appear very 
tardily and imperfectly, longer exposure is required. 

A developing solution, prepared from a formula we have 
long used, and which gives unerringly beautiful and satisfac- 
tory results, is sold by Messrs. Henry Squire and Co., in half- 
pint bottles at 6d., and in pint bottles at 1s. each. Where 
any difficulty is found in getting perfect and fine-toned pic- 
tures, we recommend the use of this developing solution. 

Having carried the development far enough, wash the film 
with a stream of clean water until it flow evenly over the 
surface free from greasy lines, and then proceed :— 
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TO FIX THE PICTURE. 
For this purpose prepare a solution as follows :— 


Cyanide of potassium ‘ Serge re) kU qarelgee. 
Water . : ; raat : 1 02. 


The washed picture is plunged into a dish containing the 
solution, and watched. The whole of the iodide of silver in 
the film, not reduced by the action of light and the developing 
solution, is by this process removed, and the picture, white 
and dense in the high lights, gradually diminishing in inten- 
sity in the half tones, and quite transparent in the deepest 
shadows, is now seen, As soon as the yellow iodide is re- 
moved, quickly wash the plate in plenty of clean water, as if 
any of the solution remain it will attack and gradually destroy 
the picture. After allowing the plate to remain a few minutes 
in a dish of clean water, thoroughly rinse it and dry by the 
fire. 

If the whole of the processes have been carefully performed, 
we have now a plate, which, if backed up with something black 
to give the shadows, presents a satisfactory positive picture. 
If it appear flat, with little contrast between the highest 
lights and the deepest shadows, the exposure in the camera 
has been continued too long. The same effect, however, may 
be produced by white light having obtained admission into 
the dark room or camera, and also in a minor degree by 
over-development. If the whole picture appear dark, the 
shadows wanting in detail, it has not had sufficient exposure. 
If the highest lights appear good, but the picture wanting in 
detail, the shadows being in heavy masses, it may have been 
slightly under-exposed or undeveloped. If the result be 
satisfactory, the plate is washed and dried, as we have 
described, and we then proceed 

TO VARNISH THE PICTURE, 


Of the transparent white varnish for applying to the surface 
of the picture, we will speak in the chapter on Colouring. The 
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picture is now to be backed up with black varnish on the side 
of the glass opposite to the film. The varnish is poured on 
the glass, like -collodion, and drained from one corner, care 
being taken not to allow it to run on the other side con- 
taining the picture; or it may be applied with a camel's 
hair brush; it is then dried by the fire. 

If the picture be not very intense, the highest lights being 
somewhat transparent, fine black cotton velvet may be used, 
instead of the varnish, with advantage, the black varnish 
giving a grey tone to the whites insuch pictures. The black 
velvet does not impoverish the whites, but is not so rich in 
blacks as the varnish. If the picture be required non- 
inverted, the backing may be placed on the collodion side of 
the plate; the picture is then seen through the opposite side 
of the glass. In this case a colourless glass must be used, as 
the green tint of the common glass would spoil the tone of 
the picture. Velvet is better for backing than varnish in 
such cases. 

If the picture is to be uncoloured, it is now carefully placed 
in the passepartoute, or case, and sealed up from the atmo- 
sphere. | 

We have now placed before the amateur full instructions 
for the production of positive pictures on glass. As it will 
be seen from a glass positive, that the shadows of the pic- 
ture are obtained by placing something black behind the 
transparent film, it will be at once apparent that advantage 
can be taken of the circumstance to produce the picture on 
the crystal medium, black enamelled cloth, leather, enamelled 
iron plates, &c. ; in fact, any substance presenting a perfect 
black surface, and which will not injure the bath. The 
enamelled iron plates sold for the purpose are dangerous to 
the bath. 

Some remarks on failures and their causes will be found 
in another chapter. 
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COLLODION NEGATIVES. 


A negative is a picture which, when viewed by transmitted 
light, presents the lights and shadows reversed: that is, it is 
perfectly dense or opaque, so as to obstruct the light in the 
whites; and clear and transparent in the blacks. From it 
any number of positives on paper may be printed by the 
agency of light. 

All, or greater part, of the instructions for taking positives 
are available for the production of negatives; we shall, there- 
fore, only give such additional directions as the difference in 


manipulation requires, 

The glasses for negatives should be of patent plate, and 
chosen free from all imperfections, as any scratch or blister 
would show in the paper proof. 

The collodion is generally differently prepared to that for 
positives, and is, with some collodions, best freshly iodized. 
In such case, the iodizing solution and collodion should be 
had separately, and mixed in small quantities from time to 
time, as required. A collodion to produce a good negative 
should not be too thin, and should give a dense, creamy 
coating in the exciting bath, in which it should remain 
somewhat longer than is necessary for a positive. 


THE BATH 
must also be differently prepared, and made a little stronger 
than for positives. The following proportions will be found 
suitable : — 


Nitrate of silver (pure crystallized) . 35 grains. 
Alcohol . ; ; pita . 10 minims. 


Distilled water 4 : : ; one ie 


This having been saturated with iodide of silver, as 
described for the positive bath, a picture may be tried. If 
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the resulting negative be not satisfactory, the bath must be 
tested with blue litmus paper. If it be reddened, it indicates the 
presence of nitric acid, which is injurious in a negative bath, 
and a little pure carbonate of soda must be added, until a 
slightly alkaline reaction is induced; then add pure glacial 
acetic acid until a slightly acid reaction follow. By this 
process acetate of silver is formed in the bath, the presence 
of which is useful, ensuring the absence of free nitric acid, 
and adding to the intensity of the negative. If on 
testing, the litmus paper is not reddened, try a piece which 
has been reddened by holding it over the vapour of acetic acid, 
and if this be turned blue by the bath, it indicates alkalinity, 
which must be corrected by the addition of acetic acid. In 
each case it will be well to filter the bath after correcting it. 
For negative purposes, a bath as nearly neutral as possible is 
desirable ; but as it is then more difficult to get perfectly 
clean pictures, and free from fogging, it is best to preserve 
a slightly acid reaction. 

The plate having been coated with a good negative collo- 
dion, and suffered to remain in the bath a little longer than 
for a positive, is to be exposed in the camera from half as 


- long again to twice as long as for a positive. No definite 


rule can be laid down for the time of exposure, as different 
collodions require different treatment in this respect. 


TO DEVELOP NEGATIVES, 


a solution should be made as follows :— 


Pyrogallic acid . : : ‘ . 1 grain. 
Glacial acetic acid : : : : 10 minims. 
Alcohol . : ; i : ; 10 minims. 


Distilled water . ; : j ‘ 1 oz. 


This solution becomes deteriorated if kept long prepared, 
and should therefore be made fresh, and not used more than 
a few days old. With some collodions, or in cold weather, a 
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stronger solution may be found necessary; it should, how- 
ever, never exceed three grains of pyrogallic acid to the 
ounce of water, and the proportion of acetic acid should be 
increased in like ratio. - 

The exposed plate having been brought into the dark 
room, @ quantity of the solution sufficient to cover the pie- 
ture having been filtered into a clean glass, is poured care- 
fully and evenly over the plate, which is either held in the 
hand, or placed on a levelling stand, the same care being 
taken to cover it quickly and regularly to avoid lines as in 
positives. The plate must. be kept in motion, and must be 
carefully watched; the image will come up somewhai in the 
same manner as in a positive at first, but with more vigour 
and boldness, and the development must be carried to a 
much greater extent. After developing a while, the solution 
may be thrown off into a clean glass measure or developing 
cup, and the plate held up to the yellow light. If it has 
been properly exposed in the camera, and developed suffi- 
ciently, the picture will appear clear and distinct, very black 
and dense in the high lights, quite transparent in the sha- 
dows, and the half tones with their proper gradation of semi- 
transparency. If the high lights do not appear sufficiently 
dense, a few drops of nitrate of silver solution from the bath 
is to be added with the dipper to the developing solution in 
the glass and well mixed; the plate is again to be treated 
with this mixture, pouring it off and on the plate, until the 
proper density is attained. 

A knowledge of the exact appearance a negative should 
present during the process of developing can only be acquired 
by practice. If the plate has been over-exposed, the picture 
will appear to leap out at once on applying the developing 
solution ; but instead of acquiring density, the image will 
eppear faint and flat, high lights and shadows alike. If, on 
the contrary, it has been under-exposed, the whole picture 
will develop tardily; and the high lights, perhaps, attaining 
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great density, but the picture wanting in detail, no distinction 
appearing between the half-tones and the deepest shadows, 
When sufficiently developed, the plate must be carefully 
washed in clean water, and fixed in the following solution :— 


Hyposulphite of soda. : : : 1 oz. 
Water . . : : : : . 2 02. 


It is then to be thoroughly rinsed and dried. 

A negative that is good in other respects, but wanting in 
density in the high lights, may be intensified by the applica- — 
tion of a saturated solution of bi-chloride of mercury, with 
afew drops of hydrochloric acid added. The picture, having / 
been fixed and washed, is to be treated with this solution, which 
will have the effect of increasing the density of the high 
lights, which will also be bleached to a bluish white. It is ( 
now to be rinsed and plunged in a dilute solution of ammo- — 
nia, or of hyposulphite of soda, when the whites will become 
quite black and opaque. 

If the negative be sufficiently dense, it should now be 
varnished with a white, hard varnish, as a protection from 
injury during its further use. If it be somewhat faint and 
slightly transparent in its highest lights, varnishing would 
reduce it still further. The negative is now ready for the 
production of positive prints. 


NEGATIVES BY POSITIVE PROCESS. 





A method of producing instantaneous negatives, or at least 
by a shorter exposure in the camera than is necessary in the 
ordinary negative process, has long been desired by photo- 
graphers, and has recently received much attention. The 
fact that in a dull winter light it is almost impossible to 
produce a negative by means of a pyrogallic acid developer, 
and that, even in a good light, in extremely cold weather, it 
is almost equally difficult, renders ita matter of importance, 
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to the professional photographer especially, to possess some 
method of surmounting the difficulty. 

Various plans have been tried, with more or less success. 
That most simple and reliable appears to be based upon the 
principle of what is called accumulation of development. A 
positive is taken and developed with proto-sulphate of iron— 
almost any formula which gives a picture perfect in all its 
details will do—and then further developed with a solution of 
pyrogallic acid and nitrate of silver. 

To ensure the best results proceed as follows:—Use a 
collodion favourable to the production of density in the image, 
and excite in a bath as nearly neutral as is consistent with 
the production of clean pictures. Expose about double 
the time necessary for. a positive, or a trifle longer, then 


develop with the following :— 


Proto-sulphate of iron ° ‘ ' 5 grains. 
Acetic acid (glacial) . . . ‘ 5 minims. 
Distilled water . : ‘ ‘ . 1 oz. 


The acid should be added immediately before use. Under 
favourable conditions, excellent negatives, abounding in half- 
tone, and with sufficient density in the lights, may be obtained 
with this developer, which is recommended by Mr. Sutton in 
preference to any other, without further treatment. 

Another formula for negative development, recommended 
by Mr. Hardwich as superior to pyrogallic acid, in a dull 
light, or cold weather, is a solution of the acetate of iron, 


prepared as follows :— 


Sulphate of iron Louw 4 , ‘ 12 grains. 
Acetate of lead ° , ‘ . 12 grains. 
Beaufoy’s acetic acid ‘ : 13 drachms. 
Water . : ; ; ; ‘ 1 oz. 


The acetate of lead and acetie acid are to be dissolved in 
half the water, and the Sulphate of iron in the other; the 
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two solutions are then to be mixed, when a solution of 
acetate of iron and a precipitate of sulphate of lead will 
result; the latter must be got rid of by filtration. This 
solution will keep good some time, and will produce excellent 
results. Instead of acetate of lead, acetate of soda may be 
used in the above formula, using only sea instead of twelve 
grains to the ounce. In this case the sulphate of soda formed 
remains in solution; there is, therefore, no deposit to render 
filtration necessary. 

By either of the above developments it is possible to obtain 
anegative with less than half the exposure in the camera usual 
for development with pyrogallic acid. But it will sometimes 
happen that the negative is wanting in intensity, in which 
case the accumulative developing process should be applied. 


‘Before fixing the picture is to be thoroughly washed, and 


then treated with the ordinary pyrogallic developing solution, 
to which a portion of nitrate of silver solution has been added. 
The effect will be that fresh silver will be precipitated on the 
surface in all parts where a deposit of silver already exists. 
When this has ceased to act the plate may be again washed, 
and again treated in a similar manner. An accession of in- 
tensity is gained by each application, and any amount of 
density may be obtained. The picture is then to be washed 
and fixed in the usual manner. Negatives obtained by this 
process are generally softer and more full of detail than those 
simply developed by pyrogallic acid. 





THE PRINTING OF POSITIVES. 


The term printing in Photography means the production of 
positives on paper, by the agency of light, from the negative 
previously obtained, 
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PREPARATION OF THE PAPER. 

This is the first step after obtaining the negative. There 
are three preparations of sensitive paper which may be used 
in printing—the plain salted paper, the ammonio-nitrate 
paper, and the albumenized paper. Paper manufactured for 
the purpose should in each case be used. 

The Pratw Satrep Paper is prepared as follows :— 
Chloride of ammonia . ‘ ‘ : 10. grains, 
Distilled water . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 oz. 

A sufficient quantity of the solution to fill a clean, flat, 
porcelain dish, half or three-quarters of an inch deep, must 
be made. The paper, cut to the proper size, is marked with 
a pencil on the corner of the smoothest and hardest side. It 
is then floated, the marked side downwards, on the solution 
for three minutes. Care must be taken in placing it on the 
solution that the whole of the surface comes in contact with 
the water, and that no air bubbles are formed under. Any 
quantity of paper can be thus prepared at one time, and 
preserved ready for exciting. This can be done in daylight. 

To render this sensitive a sufficient number of sheets for 
immediate use must be floated for three or four minutes, pre- 
pared side down, on the following solution :— 

Nitrate of silver (pure) . ° ; 60 grains. 
Distilled water é : ( ff 1 oz. 

This must be done in the dark, or by the aid of yellow 
light, and the sheets pinned by one corner to a lathe or piece 
of cord stretched for the purpose, and hung to dry in the 
dark. Only the quantity required for immediate use must be 
excited at a time, as it spoils with keeping. When dry it is 
ready for the printing frame. 

THE AMMonto-Nirrate Paper is prepared as follows :— 


Chloride of ammonium . ; : i 5 grs. 
Citric acid . . - . f ; 5. gts. 
Bicarbonate of soda ; ; : . d grs, 


Gelatine 3 , ; i F : 1 gr. 
Distilled water . ‘ ; ‘ : 1 oz. 
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The paper marked as before described, is to be floated’ 


in the above solution. It is then rendered sensitive by a 
solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver, prepared as follows :— 
Of nitrate of silver take sixty grains to the ounce.of distilled 
water; dissolve in half the total quantity of water to be 
used. Then add, drop by drop, a solution of pure ammonia, 
stirring meanwhile with a glass rod. This renders the solu- 
tion turbid, a brown precipitate of oxide of silver being 
formed ; this, however, is re-dissolved, and the solution clears 
up as more ammonia is added, care being taken, however, 
not to add the ammonia in excess. To make this quite 
certain, it is well when the liquid has become perfectly clear to 
add a drop or two of nitrate of silver solution until a slight 


turbidity again appear; then add the remainder of the 


water. The solution should be kept in a dark place. 

This preparation should be applied to the paper with a flat 
brush or a glass rod, and any portion which has touched the 
paper should not be returned to the bottle. The brush for 
such purpose should be kept scrupulously clean. The paper 
should be laid upon a clean board, to be kept for the purpose, 
rather smaller than the sheet of paper. ‘The solution is 
brushed lengthwise and crosswise so as to cover evenly 
with it, which must be suffered to remain on the paper 
about a minute, and then pinned up by the corner to dry in 
the dark. Ifa glass rod be used, which is perhaps best, stretch 
the paper on the board, pinning the edges over; then lay the 
rod across the sheet near to the edge, and pour a little of the 
solution along the side of the rod, which is then to be carried 
evenly across the sheet, thus spreading the solution evenly as 
it goes. The ammonio-nitrate paper should be used as soon 
as prepared, as it rapidly spoils. 

The ALBuMENIZED PAPER may be prepared as follows :— 


Chloride of ammonium . : 4 30 grains. 
Distilled water , 1 ounce. 
Albumen ; , 1 ounce. 
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For the albumen, the whites of new-laid eggs should be 
used. The mixture must be whipped or beaten, until it runs 
clear and limpid. It is to be then left to settle, and when 
required for use, poured off, without disturbing the sediment, 
into a clean flat dish. The paper is to be floated for a minute 
and a half, especial care being taken to exclude air bubbles 
between the paper and the solution. It is then hung up to 
dry. Any quantity can be thus treated and kept; but as it 
can be purchased ready prepared, and will save the novice much 
trouble and risk in an important and delicate piece of mani- 
pulation, it is better to buy it albumenized, ready for the 
exciting solution. ‘To render it sensitive, take of 


60 grains, 


Nitrate of silver (pure) . ‘ i 
1 ounce. 


Distilled water i : ; : 

The albumenized paper is floated on this solution* from 

three to four minutes, varying with the texture of the paper; 

a stout hard paper requiring a longer time than a thin one. 

It is then pinned up to dry in the dark, and is then ready for 
the printing-frame. 


PRINTING THE POSITIVE. 


For this purpose a PRESSURE-FRAME is required. It is 
made for the purpose with a hinged back, to admit of one 
portion of the print being examined during the process of 
printing, without disturbing its position on the negative. 
The back of the frame having been removed, the negative is 
laid collodion-side uppermost on the glass of the frame; the 
prepared paper is then laid, sensitive-side downward, on to 
the negative; the back of the frame is replaced, and screwed 
down with care, to secure an even pressure, as, without 
caution in this respect, it is easy to crack the negative. It 
is then exposed to the brightest available light. The time 
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__ * The silver solution becomes discoloured by frequent contact with 
the albumenized paper, but may be rendered clear again by filtering 
through animal charcoal or kaolin, 
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required for printing will vary with the quality of the nega- 
tive, the sensitiveness of the paper, and the intensity of the 
light; sometimes a few minutes in a bright sunlight being 
sufficient, and a few being required in a dull light. The 
picture can be examined during the progress of printing, by 
unscrewing one-half of the hinged back of the frame, and 
lifting up part of the print from the negative. To secure a 
good result in the finished picture, it is necessary to over- 
print, as in toning and fixing the proof a certain amount of 
depth is lost. A number of proofs may be thus produced 
and put away in the dark, until it is convenient to tone and 
fix them. 


TO TONE AND FIX THE PICTURE. 


The method for many years employed in toning positive 
prints by means of a mixture of chloride of gold, chloride of 
silver, and hyposulphite of soda, having been, by the almost 
universal verdict of scientific and practical photographers, 
condemned as uncertain in result and dangerous to the 
permanency of the print, the writer has not deemed it prudent 
to repeat, in this edition, the instructions for practising it, but 
has substituted in its place the method of toning by means of 
ALKALINE CHLORIDE oF GoLD, which has, in his own hands 
and that of other photographers, in whose skill and judgment 
he places reliance, produced very beautiful results, giving any 
shade of purple, brown, or black, and offering theoretically 
the best assurance of permanency. It may be important to 
premise that the most prolific cause of fading arises from the 
action of sulphur generated in the old toning and fixing baths ; 
acid, whether added to hyposulphite of soda direct, or 
in the free nitrate of silver contained in the print, or in 
chloride of gold containing free acid, at once decomposes the 
hyposulphite, liberating sulphur, and sets up an action which 
eventually destroys the print. In the alkaline gold toning 
bath, the colouring of the print is due to gold only; and if 
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care be taken to keep the hyposulphite fixing bath strictly 
neutral and slightly alkaline, the best possible guarantee is 
obtained of the permanence of the print. 

- Several formule for toning with alkaline gold baths have 
been proposed and practised with success; but we purpose 
here confining ourselves to those which have given the best 
results in our own hands. For all the alkaline gold toning 
baths it is desirable to have a negative with a full amount of 
intensity, a paper highly albumenized and with a maximum 
proportion of salt (the proportion given in a preceding page 
will answer well), a silver bath always kept up to the strength 
of 60 grains to the ounce, and the proof considerably over 
printed, the deep shadows being bronzed, especially if 
vigorous prints with rich purple black tones be desired. 

The first formula we shall mention is that given by Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte. The over-printed picture, on removal from 
the pressure frame, is to be soaked for a short time in clean 
water, and then in water to which a portion of common salt 
has been added; the quantity is somewhat unimportant. 
After remaining in the salt and water sufficient time to convert 
all the free nitrate of silver into chloride of silver, say about 
five minutes, it is to be placed in the toning bath, which 


stands thus:— 


Chloride of gold. , ’ : 1 grain. 


Phosphate of soda . . ; : 18 grains. 
ater . é ; . ; 4 ounces. 


The print will rapidly assume a purple tint, and finally a 
black tone : it should be suffered to proceed a little further 
than is required in the finished print, as it will lose a little 
depth in the subsequent fixing process. Not more than 
from half a dozen to a dozen prints at atime should be 
immersed, and these should be kept in motion and prevented 
from sticking together, or irregular patches will be the result. 
With some samples of paper, especially if the temperature be 
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lew, the toning proceeds somewhat slowly, and in this case 
the bath may be warmed. | 

The writer has found it convenient in practice to proceed 
as follows :—The gold is kept in a solution of definite strength, 
say 1 grain to the ounce; and the phosphate of soda in a 
solution of 18 grains to the ounce. The required quantity is 
always mixed fresh, as the compounds of gold are very un- 
stable. To tone six or eight prints, one ounce of the gold 
solution, and one ounce of the phosphate of soda solution, 
are mixed, and for the remaining two ounces~or more if the 
dish be large—hot water is added. This, in cold weather, 
and with some samples of paper, materially facilitates the 
process of toning. If the print be removed too soon it will 


redden in the subsequent fixing, and, if allowed to remain” 


too long, it will leave a cold slaty or inky tone. A little 
practice and knowledge of the specific characteristics of the 
paper in use, will aid the operator in determining the right 


tint to be attained before removal. It is then to be well 


washed, and removed to the fixing bath, which is made as 
follows :— 


Eyposulphite of soda. Wee 1 ounce. 
Water 20". b : : : 9 ounces. 


It is recommended that this be made fresh for every batch 
of prints ; if care be taken, however, to preserve a slightly 
alkaline reaction (by the use of a little chalk), and to renew 
its strength by fresh crystals of hyposulphite, from time to 
time it may be used over and over without disadvantage. 

The print should be immersed in the fixing bath from ten 
to fifteen minutes. If then, on looking through it, opaque 
spots are seen, these consist of undissolved chloride of silver, 
and the print must be returned for a short time, until it is 
transparent and clear looking throughout by transmitted light. 

Another formula, kindly furnished to the writer by Pro- 
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fessor Taylor, correct in theory and good in practice, stands 
as follows :— 


Chloride of gold : : : : 1 grain. 
Distilled water , i : b 5 ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda . " : 15 grains. 


Water. ; 5 ounces. 

To be mixed at the time of using, a portion of the water 
being, if necessary, hot. This mixture forms auro-chloride of 
sodium with carbonate of soda in excess. The results, with 
good paper, have been, in our hands, exceedingly fine, and the 
toning rapid. In this case itis unnecessary to soak the print 
in salt and water prior to toning, simple washing being 
sufficient. In all other respects the method of proceeding 
will be the same as in the first formula, 

The process of toning by means of simple auro-chloride of 
sodium, consisting of one grain each of chloride of gold and 
carbonate of soda, has given, in the writer’s hands, equally 
good results; but his practice with it has not been sufficiently 
extended to enable him to speak with the same certainty. 
The addition of citrate of soda, or acetate of soda, has been 
stated by some good photographers to have a marked influence 
in producing rich purple tones ; but the writer cannot speak 
of this from experience. 

Toning, as we have described it, is pre-eminently suited to 
albumenized paper; but plain paper prints may also be toned 
in the same manner with advantage. We have in some cases 
with the latter first fixed the print in hyposulphite of soda, 
and washed thoroughly, and then toned in the alkaline bath. 
This method has the advantage of enabling the operator to 
stop at the exact tone he requires, and as no further process 
beyond washing follows, the tone then acquired is retained- 
Toning the plain paper print when it comes from the printing 
frame is somewhat an uncertain process, as it then possesses 
a purple black tone, which is apparently but slightly altered 
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by the gold bath; but may, in the subsequent fixing, be con- 
siderably reddened. 

The water in which the prints are washed on coming from 
the printing frame, may be saved, and the silver precipitated 
by common salt. Where much printing is done, a consider- 
able saving may be thus effected. 

It is important that the exciting, printing, toning, fixing, 
and washing, should follow on each other with as little delay 
as possible ; the whole, if possible, being completed within 
twenty or thirty hours. | 

The positive a little over-printed, after being taken from 
the pressure-frame, is to be washed in clean water until it 
runs clear, free from milkiness or turbidity ; it is then 
placed in the toning-bath, where it immediately assumes a 
somewhat red colour, and subsequently begins to deepen, 
and must remain in until it acquires the tint required, If 
the bath tone slowly, there is danger of the whites becoming 
somewhat yellow, if the print remain in the bath sufficiently 
long to produce a deep colour in the shadows. There is 
also danger of this, if it be exposed to much light in the 
process of toning. 

The print having been toned sufficiently, is to be now 
washed, so as to free it entirely from all traces of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, as the slightest portion remaining will 
continue to act upon and injure the picture. To effect this, 
the print, on first removing from the fixing-bath, must be 
washed in successive waters for about five minutes, then left 
to soak in fresh water for a quarter of an hour; this must be 
poured off entirely, and the process repeated five or six times. 
If it can be placed under a continuous stream of water for a 
few hours, the result will be more certain ; finally, wash and 
rinse in boiling water. The hot water is not imperative, 
but is an additional assurance of perfect washing. 

Another mode of toning and fixing, giving, when properly 
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managed, very fine results for plain paper, is known as 
the sel d’or toning process. It is as follows:—Take of 


Chloride of gold . é : - 1 grain. 
Hyposulphite of soda. : ; 3 grains. 
Distilled water : : : 4 ounces. 


The gold solution is to be mixed separately in half the 
water, and poured into the hyposulphite solution, not the 
hyposulphite to the gold. It is best prepared as required. 

The prints to be toned thus must not be so much over- 
printed as for the former bath. On coming from the frame 
they are to be well washed in several waters, the last water 
having a little common salt added, They are then placed in 
the se/ d’or solution and kept moving, watching carefully for 
the desired tints. From two minutes to ten, or even more, 
may be required to produce the rich black tones. On remoy- 
ing from the bath, the prints are to be washed for about a 
minute in clean water, and then put to fix in a bath, as 
follows :— 


Hyposulphite of soda. : A 1 ounce. 
Water . ‘ : ‘ } - 6 ounces. 


The time required for fixing is from ten to twenty minutes, 
according to the texture of the paper. The print is now to 
be washed, as before described. 

It should be remembered that too much care cannot possi- 
bly be used in the fixing and washing, as it is upon the success 
of these processes that permanency of the proof depends. It 
is, perhaps, impossible to guarantee entire permanency in paper 
photographs under any circumstances ; but without the utmost 
care in fixing and washing, it is certain that discolouration and 
fading must be the result, 











The next step is 


TO MOUNT THE PRINT. 

For this purpose a solution of gelatine, freshly made, may 
be used, or gum-water tolerably thick, made with hot water. 
Paste, or anything liable to turn acid, should not be used, or 
the photograph will be injured. Starch made into a mode- 
tately thick paste has answered very well in our hands, | 
It must be used fresh. 


TO REMOVE STAINS, &c. 

The stains on the fingers from nitrate of silver may be 
removed by rubbing with a piece of cyanide of potassium, 
and washing. As this is a very deadly poison, care should 
be used to avoid its coming in contact with cuts or abrasions 
of the skin. If such stains are suffered to remain for some 
time, a piece of pumicestone may be used. 





ALABASTRINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A collodion positive on glass, however perfect, is always 
inferior in vigour and intensity to a paper print from a nega- 
tive; whilst the finest paper pictures are, necessarily, from 
the coarser texture of the surface, somewhat wanting in 
delicacy. We are now about to describe a process of recent 
discovery,* and now for the first time published, for the pro- 
duction of direct positives on glass, which combine much of 
the beauty and vigour of the paper proof, with all, or more 
than all, the delicacy and detail of the ordinary glass positive. 

The alabastrine photographs—we have so called them from 
the appearance of the whites, which much resemble the 


* It is nearly three years since these words were written, and we have 
pictures in our possession, taken at that time, now in perfect condition. 
This atfords the best guarantee of their permanency. 
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colour of pure white alabaster—surpass in delicacy, while 
they equal in intensity, anything that has yet been produced 
in Photography. When perfectly executed, they have the 
appearance of proofs on pure white marble or alabaster. 
The highest lights are exquisitely pure and intense ; the deep 
shadows are a rich velvet-like black ; whilst the gradation of 
half-tone is unequalled. 

For producing these pictures the ordinary collodion, excit- 
ing, and fixing baths are used, the process up to a certain 
extent being in all respects as previously given for glass 
positives. ‘The picture to be operated on must not be too 
pale; a vigorous good positive, with strongly marked lights 
and shadows, free from any tendency to fogging, is required 
for the production of good results. Such a picture having 
been obtained, after fixing in the bath of cyanide of potassium, 
is to be thoroughly washed in hot water, in which it may be 
suffered to soak a while. It must then be rinsed in cold 
water. 

Now place the picture on a levelling stand, or hold in the 
hand as for developing, and pour gently on to the surface at 
one corner sufficient of the “ Redeveloping Solution” * to 
cover the plate, which must now be kept gently in motion 
and carefully watched, whilst it undergoes a series of changes 
similar to those of a Daguerreotype in the process of gilding. 
At first the picture becomes faint and feeble, and in some 
cases almost disappears; gradually, however, it gains in 
intensity, and continues for some time growing more and 
more vigorous. The redeveloping process must be continued 
until the whites have attained their utmost purity ; the blacks 
will, at the same time, have become deeper, and the half- 
tones more delicate and better defined. The time required 
for producing this result will be found to vary ; sometimes 
ten minutes will suffice; at other times an hour will not 


en 


* Sold by Henry Squire and Co., in bottles, at 1s., 2s., and 3s. 62. 
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be found too long.* It is better to redevelope too long than 
discontinue too soon, for whilst excess of redevelopment may 
slightly destroy the diaphanous effect of the whites in which 
they so beautifully resemble alabaster, and give them a 
slightly chalky effect, yet, if the redevelopment be discon - 
tinued too soon, we have found a tendency in some pictures 
rapidly to tarnish and discolour. ‘This discolouration is, 
however, easily removed, by a fresh application of the rede- 
veloping solution. 

The desired effect having been attained, the solution is to 
be thrown off, and the picture again thoroughly washed ; hot 
water or cold may be used; if the latter, longer washing will 
be necessary. It is now to be dried by the fire, and is then 
ready for varnishing. 

The varnish} prepared for these pictures may be applied 
with or without heat, but in the latter case the blacks are not 
quite so rich. The plate should be gently heated, and the 
varnish poured on the picture like collodion, and drained off 
at one corner; if is then dried before the fire, a few 
minutes being sufficient. These pictures are better backed 
with fine black cotton velvet than with black varnish. A still 
better backing, perhaps, is fine cotton velvet, of a very deep 
marone or violet tint, which gives a peculiarly warm and 
pleasing tone to the shadows. 

In colouring these pictures great care is required, and with 
skill the very finest effects may be produced, as the dry 
colours adhere to the surface like crayons. 





* Sold by Henry Squire and Co., in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d. 


+ This appears to be influenced by the temperature, the kind of col- 
lodion used, and the class of picture obtained. Heat facilitates the 
process. A very dark picture requires longer treatment than one 
which has been exposed in the camera just the right time. We have, 
however, produced very fine results by subjecting a very dark picture 
to a bath of the redeveloping solution for some hours. A collodion pre- 
pared to produce the best results, is sold by Henry Squire and Co, 








STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


The effect of the stereoscope in combining two pictures 
taken at the requisite angles, so as to give the appearance of 
a solid body, with all the effect of relief and distance, is now 
well known, It is generally known, also, that the two pic- 
tures to be combined must each represent the object at a 
different angle or point of view—that is, one must give the 
view which would be presented to the right eye, the left 
being closed; and the other must give the view which would 
be presented to the left eye, the right being closed. Without 
entering into the details of the theory of binocular vision, 
with which we presume the intelligent reader to be familiar, 
we at once proceed to the mode of producing the requisite 
pictures. 

There are various modes of doing this. They can be pro- 
duced on two separate plates, in two cameras placed at the 
proper angles, or by two operations by one camera, which is 
moved a few inches for the second picture. The best method 
is, however, to use a stereoscopic camera, with two lenses, of 
exactly similar foci, fitted into the camera two inches and 
half from each other. In this case the two pictures require 
transposing for the stereoscope. 

Perhaps a better mode still of producing the pictures is by 
a stereoscopic camera with one lens. The camera is fixed on 
an adjustment of sliding parallel laths invented by Mr. 
Latimer Clark. The two pictures are taken on one long 
glass; the dark frame slides in a groove at the back of the 
camera, so as to bring alternately one half of the plate and 
then the other opposite the lens. The sliding laths have an 
adjusting screw to regulate the ratio of convergence, so that 
the camera shall move in the are of a circle, of which the 
sitter is the centre. When properly adjusted, the sitter 
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focussed, and in the centre of the ground glass when the 
camera is in one position, the image will still be sharp and in 
the centre when the camera is moved to the opposite posi- 
tion. A prepared plate in the dark frame is placed in the 
groove of the camera, with the lathes moved to the operator’s 
right hand, the slide occupying the right-hand position in the 
groove. Having given the necessary amount of exposure, 
replace the cap on the lens, and slide the camera to the left 
hand, sliding the dark frame in the groove in the same 
direction. Again remove the cap and expose the second 
picture; the two pictures will be thus produced on one glass 
in the right position for the stereoscope. 


STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS. 


New contrivances to aid the photographic tourist are an- 
nounced continually; and as for the varieties of Stereoscopic 
Cameras their name is legion. Perhaps none have, however, 
come so near the minimum of lightness, height, and size, and 
possess at the same time such completeness and convenience, 
as one recently introduced by Messrs. Squire & Co., under 
the name of the “ Pocker Srerroscopic Camera.” In 
describing it, we cannot do better than quote the Editor of 
the “Photographic News,” whosays:—This camera at first 
sight appears like a toy. “We cannot persuade ourselves that 
the tiny apparatus before us is capable of being used in the 
serious business of photography, measuring as it does only two 
inches in depth, eight inches in length, by four and three quar- 
ters in width ; it is only on erecting the sides, and placing the 
front board in its place, that we are convinced that we have a 
camera capable of taking stereoscopic pictures of the ordinary 
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size, and possessing every quality ordinarily found in such 
cameras. It carries only a single lens, and is so constructed 
that pictures may be taken at an angle of 6 inches, which is 
the maximum, and, of course, at any angle within that limit. 
The arrangement for altering the angle is of the simplest de- 
scription, and yet at the same time the most perfect imaginable; 
a mere touch of the finger sufficing to move the camera to the 
desired position with unerring accuracy ; in fact, it is a perfect 
gem of its kind. 

As regards its portability, our readers may judge of that 
from the dimensions we have given above, especially when 
we add that, including the focussing glass and dark slide, the 
entire apparatus weighs but 19 ounces, and can be dropped 
into a coat pocket with perfect ease. 

Another arrangement of the same camera packs into a small 
box with several dark slides, &c. 

Another Stereoscopic Camera, introduced by the same firm, 
is scarcely inferior in portability, and possesses some advan- 
tages peculiarly its own. It is intended for two lenses, but 
these, instead of projecting from the camera in the usual way, 
are contained inside the camera, whilst, instead of caps for the 
lenses, they are closed by an ingenious instantaneous move- 
ment both at once by a single touch. For instantaneous pic- 
tures this camera will be invaluable. 





COLOURING POSITIVES. 





The colouring of photographs with dry colours is a sub- 
ject that has received but very little attention; it is, con- 
sequently, but little understood and imperfectly practised. 
In fact, it seems rarely to have occurred to the photographer 
that any knowledge of art, or of the effects of colours, was 
necessary in colouring photographs, and many confidently 
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smear a portrait with colour who would make but sorry 
sign-painters. Perhaps one important cause of the imperfect 
results so generally produced has been the imperfect material 
used for the purpose. A few coarsely-ground common colours 
have been sold for the purpose, and the directions for their 
use we have seen in more than one “Instructive Book,” have 
been to the effect that these colours are to be “ dusted over 
the picture !”’ 

Recently, however, Messrs. Newman, so long celebrated 
for the superior production of every requisite for the artist, 
have turned their attention to the preparation of dry colours 
for photographs, and the result is a choice selection of every 
possible tint, prepared with the greatest delicacy, and adhering 
to the plate by the simplest manipulation. 

The colours are, as the reader knows, in the form of a 
powder, comminuted by careful grinding to the utmost pos- 
sible fineness, and are generally prepared to adhere to the 
plate by the addition during grinding of some resinous gum. 
They are to be applied to the plate by means of a camel’s- 
hair pencil, of proper quality, to be described anon. 

It must be premised that, whilst the education of a pro- 
fessional artist is not required to enable the photographer to 
use these colours, yet without some knowledge of the value 
of colours, their influence on each other, and the effects of 
their combination and contrast, good results cannot be hoped 
for.* A knowledge of drawing is not absolutely necessary, as 
the perfect outline, as also the light and shade, are already fur- 
nished in the photograph; yet, if the colourist be ambitious 
to attempt backgrounds, some little knowledge of drawing 
will be found of great service. It is at least absolutely neces- 
sary that some taste and judgment be used, if the production 
of anything like pictures be desired. 





* The colourist will do well to study a work on the “ Principles and 
Practice of Harmonious Colouring as applied to Photographs.” Pub- 
lished by Newman, 
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Having procured an assortment of colours, obtain also a 
box containing a number of cells lined with paper, into which 
small portions of the various colours are to be transferred. If 
a box of Newman’s colours be obtained (and it is best to have 
a complete box at once) the velvet pallet will always have a 
supply of colour from the bottle, available for convenient use. 

The choice of pencils is of great importance, as, having 
to be used dry, unless they are of the best materials and 


' manufacture, it is impossible to retain a point; the separate 


hairs of common brushes each asserting their individuality, 
and spreading every way, the result is, that the colour is 
literally ‘dusted over the picture.” For general purposes, 
we prefer camel’s hair as softer than sables. They must be 
so made as to carry a firm, well-supported point, so that, 
having been pointed, by briskly agitating in a tumbler of 
clean water, and then drawn through the lips, they do not 
when dry at once spread into the form of a dusting-brush. A 
few small sables will be found useful for fine lines and deli- 
cate spaces. A good stock, quite clean and ready-pointed, 
should always be kept at hand; and it is desirable to keep 
one pencil for each separate colour. 

The glass positive may be either coloured on the collodion 
film, or it may be varnished previously It is a point of some 
importance to have a suitable varnish for colouring on, as some 
excellent protective varnishes dry hard and glassy, so that it is 
difficult to make the colour adhere at al] satisfactorily. The 
best varnish for use by a skilful and careful colourist is that* 
prepared for varnishing the alabastrine photographs, described 
on another page. The dry colours adhere to the surface of this 
varnish like crayons, so that in skilful hands very fine results 
may be obtained. In some cases the colour may be applied 
to the collodion film, after which the picture is to be var- 
nished and then retouched with colour. When skilfully 
managed, this is the best method. 


* Sold by Henry Squire and Co., in bottles, at 1s, 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d. 
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The picture ready to receive the colour, a small portion is 
taken up on the point of a camel’s-hair pencil, and applied to 
the picture with a light circular motion. It is as well, per- 
haps, to begin with the forehead, using No. 1 complexion 
colour; in some cases it will be necessary to add a little 
yellow. Commence on the highest lights and soften gently 
into the shadows, which should receive the slightest possible 
amount of colour, otherwise the roundness of the picture will be 
destroyed and the likeness injured. Very little colour should 
be laid on at one time; depth is to be obtained by repeated 
applications, the surface of the picture being breathed on, and 
then suffered to dry between each application of the colour, , 
in order to secure better adherence. The outlines of each 
feature must be carefully traced, and caution used to ayoid 
covering the shadows of the mouth, nostrils, &c., and to avoid 
touching the eyes with the flesh colour. Having obtained 
an even, delicate coating of the flesh tints, on the face, 
neck, hands, &c., the colour of the cheek is to be height- 
ened, by the addition of a coating of complexion 
colour, No. 2 or 3, or carmine, as the subject may require. 
The lower lip is then to be coloured with the colour 
vrovided for the purpose, modified to suit the necessities of 
the case. The upper lip being in shadow, must be carefully 
touched, and in some cases not at all, as there is danger of 
making it appear coarse and swollen. Dark eyes, either hazel 
or grey, are best untouched, but to the iris of light grey or dark 
or light blue eyes, a little of the proper tint on the point of 
a fine sable may be applied, taking care to avoid touching 
the pupil. The hair must now be touched in the light and 
half-tones with the local colours, avoiding the deepest 
shadows. 

If the draperies are to be coloured, now proceed on the 
same principle as in the flesh tints, beginning with the lights 
and softening into the shadows. Remember that, without 
great skill is used, itis best to leave the draperies alone, as 
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_ richness of light and shadow, especially in fabrics of silk, and 


the delicate effect of texture in all fabrics, are so beautifully 
rendered in good photographs, and so difficult to preserve in 
any style of colouring. Unless, therefore, it be absolutely 
necessary, we recommend the novice to leave the bulk of the 
draperies uncoloured, touching merely the ribbons and such 
small matters as present but little light and shade to be 
destroyed. 

If the background is to be coloured, considerable skill and 
practice is required to produce good results. Various shades 
of grey, green, brown, &c., may be used for the purpose, but 
the most favourite background for photographs is the sky 
and landscape ; whichever be chosen, a large soft pencil is 
necessary to produce an even smooth surface of any extent, a 
smaller pencil being used to bring the colour up to the out- 
line of the figure. The colours used for the background 
should never be too brilliant: the object should be to give 
relief to the figure, not to distract attention from it. A sky 
background, if judiciously managed, generally pleases, because 
blue being a cold and retiring colour, it gives relief and bold- 
ness to the portrait. It is best, however, to avoid too large 
an extent of clear blue sky, but to have it broken with clouds 
of grey, brown, &c., which may be lighted up at the edges 
with a little white or yellow, or the two mixed. Towards 
the horizon the sky may be warmed with a little red and 
yellow, giving the effect of a glowing sunset. The point 
where the sky joins the landscape must be coloured in bluish 
grey or green, or with the colour labelled “ distance,” the 
advancing points and foreground with warmer greens, com 
bined with yellows and browns. All sharp outlines should 
be avoided in a background, the figure only showing distinct 
and definite in all its details, 

As the shadows of the landscape are obtained by leaving 
untouched the background of the plate, it should be of a 
tolerably dark grey to produce good effects. 
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After colouring the draperies and the background, again 
retouch the face, as it will appear considerably modified by 
the influence of the surrounding colour. 

The superfluous colour is to be blown off from time to time 
by an elastic India rubber bottle, prepared for the purpose. 
Blowing with the mouth must be avoided, as there is aie 
of spotting the picture with moisture. 

When completed, the picture may be varnished and re- 
touched with colour where necessary. 

Jewelry is usually put in with gold moistened from the gold 


‘shell; great care is required to do it neatly, and avoid giving 


a vulgar bedizened effect to the picture. Flowers, also, may 
occasionally be skilfully touched in with water colours; but 
it must be remembered that too free a use of water colours 
destroys the harmony and impoverishes the appearance of the 
remainder of the picture. 

When the picture is completely coloured, take a clean 
pencil, and carefully remove the colour which has accidentally 
touched the shadows, the edges of the dress, hair, &c., and 
then, as soon as may be, put the picture up into its case, to 
secure it from dust and injury. 

Paper positives on albumenized paper may be coloured in 
the same way, but additional skill and care are required to 
produce good effects. 

The colouring process requires time, patience, and care, as 
well as taste and skill; and, unless the photographer is fully 
prepared to exercise these, he had better leave the photograph 
untouched, as it is better so than hastily daubed. The prac- 
tice of smearing a little carmine, or other similar tint, on the 
cheek only, and then imagining the picture is coloured, can- 
not be too severely condemned. 
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THE SOLAR CAMERA FOR OBTAINING LIFE SIZE 
PORTRAITS. 





HT Everybody must at once recognise the value that would at- 
ia tach to perfect life-size portraits produced by photography ; 
and almost every photographer is familiar with the process of 
enlarging, to an almost unlimited extent, froma small nega- 
le tive; but the difficulties which have hitherto attended the 
th process for such enlargement, and the comparatively imper- 
fect result obtained—the want of sharpness and depth, ren- 
dering the “touching” of the artist invariably necessary, 
little has hitherto been done in that direction. We can now, 
however, introduce to the attention of our readers the inven- 
tion of an American artist, which, by the perfectness of its 
results and the simplicity of its application, is likely to give 
an impetus to the production of enlarged pictures, and 
open out a comparatively new and unworked branch of 
photography. 3 

As it will doubtless be interesting to the readers of the 
Teacher” to know something of the construction of this 
instrument, we subjoin a description, chiefly condensed from 
an article on the subject by Mr. Sutton, of Jersey, There 
: are two sizes of the camera, and it is the larger one we are 
i describing. The box is seventeen inches long, and fourteen 
inches square. One end is open, and at the other end a 
portrait lens three inches aperture by six in focal length is 
fitted in the usual way. At the open end of the camera is 
fitted a strong brass back, to which is secured on the outside 
a long mirror two feet three inches by nine inches. In the 
inside is a plano-convex lens, nine inches diameter and seven- 
teen in focus, to serve as a condenser. The mirror is so 
arranged, that it will work round an axis to follow the posi- 
tion of the sun. Between the condenser and the portrait 
lens is a sliding box, in which the negative to be copied is 
inserted. 
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For use the camera is placed upon the sill of an open 
window, facing the sun, and firmly secured. A south window, 
where it is available, will give the greatest number of work- 
ing hours in the day. The window must be thoroughly 
darkened, either by curtains or a shutter fitted for the pur- 
pose, as no light must enter the room, except through the 
negative to be copied. The mirror is then to be adjusted, so 
as to reflect the sunlight upon the condenser through it on 
the negative, the image from which is then thrown with 
great brilliance upon a screen at the opposite side of 
the room upon which it is focussed. A sheet of sensitized 
paper is then placed upon the screen to receive the image. 
The time required for printing will vary from half an hour to 
two hours, depending upon the strength of the light and the 
density of the negative. The picture may then be toned, 
fixed, and washed in the usual way. 

We have remarked that the time of printing will be modi- 
fied by the density of the negative; but it is a valuable 
peculiarity of this printing process, that a negative in the 
ordinary sense uf the word is not required. An ordinary 
positive is sufficiently dense for the purpose, and prints 
quicker; whilst it gives in the print all the purity of whites, 
and depth of shadows, of the finest negative printed by 
Super-position. The operator can stand in the room beside 


the print, watching and regulating its progress, shading parts. 


that may require it, and producing thus a variety of back- 
gtound effects. The mirror is re-adjusted from time to time 
to the position of the sun by means of a screw inside the 
room, 

_ The mode of printing adopted by Mr. Woodward, the 
inventor of the Solar Camera, is very simple. For the 
largest sizes he uses Hollingsworth’s double-elephant draw- 
ing paper, and Saxony paper for smaller sizes. A large 
brush is made by tying a piece of perfectly clean flannel on 
to a wooden handle, and with this the salting solution is 
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applied to the paper, which, when dry, is sensitized with 
ammonia-nitrate of silver in the same manner.* When 
printed it is toned and fixed by the usual processes. The 


large baths for the solutions required are made of wood, 


lined with paper, and rendered waterproof, by varnishing 
with a solution of gutta percha in chloroform. 

Another excellent point, Mr. Sutton remarks, of the 
Solar Camera is, the freedom from distortion in the image 
produced by it. We are not prepared to say that the image 
is mathematically perfect ; but the distortion there, if any, is 
so trifling, that it escapes detection. Mr. Woodward asserts 
that the image is mathematically true, and justifies his asser- 
tion, by stating an experiment in which this point was tested. 
A piece of paper was prepared with geometrical squares 
crossed by diagonal lines, A collodion positive was taken of 
this, and projected, magnified eighty times, on a screen 
covering one hundred square feet. The image was found on 
accurate measurement to be geometrically correct, the lines, 
&c., being all free from curvature to the edge. 

There are two sizes of the camera, the price*of the smaller 
of which is, we believe, thirteen pounds, and of the larger, 
twenty guineas. Messrs. Squire & Co. are appointed agents 


for London. 





CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS, 





This name, which rightly applied would suggest pictures 
actually produced in colours by direct photographic action, 
has been, somewhat inappropriately, given to a process of 
colouring glass positives, by which some very beautiful results 
may be produced, and by which the coloured picture is seen 


* The mode of applying the ammonia-nitrate solution, described in s 
former part of the “Teacher,” appears to us much preferable and simpler. 
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non-inverted, and presents, therefore, the accurate position as 
to right and left, of the sitter. Of the method used by the 
gentleman who has adopted the above name for his produc- 
tions, we know nothing, but very perfect results may be 
obtained by the following treatment, which we extract, by 
permission, from an excellent work on colouring photographs 
just published by Newman, of Soho Square :— 

“The mode of producing this result is simple, and when 
well done presents somewhat the effect of enamelling on glass. 
It depends, in the first instance, however, on the collodion film 
being permeable. This is sometimes the case in ordinary 
positives taken with a collodion, the pyroxyline of which has 
been made at a high temperature, and thus giving a powdery 
film. This permeable film, however, is much best obtained 
by the ‘ alabastrine process,’ and the best specimens we have 
seen of the non-inverted coloured positives. have been pro- 
duced by it. The picture having been varnished and coloured, 
and, if necessary, varnished and coloured again, a little extra 
care being used to obtain brilliancy in the carnations, is to be 
varnished once more with a penetrating varnish provided for 
the purpose, which has the effect of projecting the colour 
thoroughly ino the collodion film; the result is, that the posi- 
tive then viewed from the glass side presents a picture as 
vividly coloured as on the collodion side. The effect may be 
still further improved by going over the face again with No. 1 
flesh colour. It is important that these pictures should be 
taken on colourless glass, the ordinary green glass materially 
injuring the tone of the picture. It must be remembered, 
also, that the penetrating varnish materially affects the tint of 
many of the colours. This modification of tint must be 
allowed for in applying the colours, experience dictating the 
extent of the modification to be expected.”* The picture 
should be backed with velvet of dark maroon or violet tint, 


* Practical instructions in this or any of the processes in this book 
may be had of the author, at 52, King William-street, London Bridge. 
EB 





HINTS ON DRESs. 


It has formed no part of our intention in this manual to 
enter into any explanation of the theories on which the 
various processes in Photography are based, our limits con- 
fining us to the production of a strictly practical guide. It 
is necessary, however, in speaking of the influence of dress 
on portraiture, to make a few remarks on the photogenic 
action of colours. 

We have hitherto spoken of the agency of ight on the 
sensitive plate; it is not, however, to light—as popularly 
understood—that photogenic action is due. The properties 
of light, or of the solar ray, are of three kinds, and present 
the phenomena of colour and vision, of heat, and of chemical 
action. White light—when refracted, or divided into its 
constituent parts by means of a prism—gives what is termed 
the “solar spectrum,” showing that it is composed of seven 
colours, namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red. These may be resolved into three primary colours 
—red, yellow, and blue; the others being formed by com- 
binations of these. Red represents the calorific, or heat 
giving ray; yellow, the /umznous, or light* giving ray; and 
blue, the actinic, or chemical ray. Red and yellow exercise 
but little if any influence on the sensitive plate, the chemical 
action being due to the blue ray.. Hence it will be seen that 
some of the most brilliant colours on the painter’s pallet, as 
vermilion, chrome, yellow, Paul Veronese green, &., would 
possess no more photogenic value than black, These remarks 
being borne in mind will prevent some disappointment to the 
novice, as to the results of different coloured draperies. 

In addition to the influence of colour, a few remarks on 
texture may be of importance. Silks and satins, as falling 
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* Light is here used in its popular sense of an illuminating agency. 
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into rich folds, and reflecting much light, give good results. 
Velvets and coarse woollen fabrics, if. dark, on the contrary, 
absorb the light, and do not produce good effects, Fabrics 
of net-work, or tulle, for the same cause, produce similar 
results, 

Dark dresses generally have the best effect in photographic 
portraits. For ladies dark silks and satins are generally 
preferable ; for ladies, or children, of very fair complexion, 
however, lighter dresses are admissible, as the time of sitting 
may be shortened. Violent contrasts in dress should be 
avoided; for instance, a black velvet jacket and a light skirt, 
or a light complexion, is unpleasing in its results, Persons 
of very dark, or very sallow, or freckled complexions may 
wear dreses reflecting little lignt, as they will bear longer 
exposure than fair persons, but they should, on no account, 
wear very light dresses. Dresses of plaid, or similar patterns, 
have a very pretty effect in children’s portraits. Lace should 
be as open in pattern as possible, and should be over a dark 
dress. White, or very light coloured muslins and cottons, are 
altogether ineffective, and should be avoided. 


LANDSCAPES AND VIEWS. 


For views of every kind, the single achromatic lens is pre- 
ferable to the portrait combination, and is better (especially 
in bright weather), used with the diaphragm or stop. Fora 
landscape with extended horizon, some care and judgment is 
required in focussing. The best effect will generally be 
obtained by giving the utmost sharpness to the first and 
second range of foreground, allowing the distance to appear 
with its natural indistinctness. The choice of position must 











rest entirely with the operator, who must bear in mind that 
on this part of his business it largely depends whether he 
shall produce merely a map or plan of the subject, or a pecture 
worthy the approval of the connoisseur. In taking architect- 
ural or similar subjects, it is important to use a eamera with 
a sliding front; this will enable the operator to obtain a cor- 
rect image without inclining the camera. If this were done the 
vertical lines, instead of appearing quite perpendicular, would 
converge, giving the object a pyramidal form, or to make it 

‘appear as if falling. It is also important in taking views of 
buildings to allow a sufficient space for background on the 
plate, in order that the edifice may not appear cramped for 
room. Where it is practicable, the camera should be placed 
about double the entire dimensions of the building from it. 
This will, in most cases, give somewhat natural proportions 
to the picture. | 

As to the mode of proceeding as regards the use of a dark 
tent, &c., all this must largely depend on the extent to which 
the operator intends to carry his out-of-door proceedings, and 
we must leave the choice of the various accommodations for 
the purpose to be regulated by circumstances. 

We may, however, for the guidance of the tyro, observe 
that Leake’s Dark Tent is the lightest, simplest, cheapest, and 
most convenient that we have seen. The tent consists 
primarily of a.shallow box or tray, about twenty-two inches 
long, twelve wide, and two deep, the lid forming the top of 
the tent. Round three sides of these is secured the covering 
of black and yellow calico. A curtain of the same material 
wraps round the operator and excludes light. The top is 
supported by two light iron rods, which keep the covering in 
a state of tension, thus ensuring perfect rigidity. An aperture, 
covered with yellow calico, in front admits sufficient light for 
convenient working; and a gutta percha tray, with a pipe 
attached, carries off the waste water. ‘The whole is supported 
by a tripod of aheight to suit the operator. The total weight 
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of the tent, when packed up, is about four or five pounds, and 
forms a compact box of the dimensions above-named, and is 
neither so bulky nor heavy as to interfere with a pedestrian’s 
comfort, no matter how far he may ramble. 


DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 


The difficulties attendant on packing and using in the field 


all the requisites for the practice of the collodion process, as 


we have described it for portraiture, render it almost useless 
for landscape purposes to a large class of amateurs. Some 
means of preserving the sensitiveness of collodion plates for 
the field, after preparing them at home, has always been a 
desideratum. Various methods of effecting this have been 
proposed, and tried with more or less of success. Amongst 
these have been the mode of preserving the moisture of the 
film by the use of neutral deliquescent salts, such as the 
nitrate of zinc and the nitrate of magnesia; and by the use 
of preservative syrups, such as honey, oxymel, &c. Any 
method, however, of preserving the sensitiveness of the plate 
by retaining its moisture must obviously yield in utility and 
convenience to a process by which the sensitive plate can be 
used quite dry and hard. Such a process we are about to Jay 
before the reader. For the details of the manipulation, and 
permission to insert them here, we are indebted.to the courtesy 
and kindness of Dr. H11u Norris, of Birmingham, a gentle- 
man to whom the photographic world is largely indebted for 
his extensive researches in the collodion process, and as the 
originator of the collodio-gelatine dry process. Several modi- 
fications of it have been propounded as new processes ; but 
as they are, for the most part, we believe, departures from sim- 
plicity to complexity ; without equivalent advantage of any 
kind, they are unworthy of notice. 














Plates prepared by the following process, are stated by the 
highest authorities to combine almost every advantage the tra- 
velling photographer can desire. | They will keep indefinitely 
in any climate, either before or after exposure; they rival 
albumen pictures in sharpness; they may be used for taking 
the most dimly lighted places, as cathedrals, caverns, bottoms 
of rivers, &c., not only because they are little inferior in sen- 
sitiveness to wet collodion, but because they may be exposed 
for an unlimited period if necessary; they may be developed 
by the usual means, and finally, being dry and hand, they can _ 
be packed closely together, occupying little space. With 
these remarks we proceed to describe the process :— 

First Orrration.—To clean the plates, place them for a 
few hours in a strong solution of washing soda, and while in, 
rub the surfaces well with a pledget ofrag. Wash well to free. 
from the-soda, and then dry and polish, as described for wet 
collodion. 

SeconpD Oprrarion.—The coating with collodion and 
sensitizing in the nitrate bath is conducted precisely as in the 
ordinary wet process, and as the collodion* does not contain 
acetic naphtha, camphor, or any other foreign body, the usual 
negative silver bath may be employed without running the 
risk of spoiling for the wet process. 

Tuirp OrEeration.—For washing away all free nitrate of 
silver from the plate, provide three flat dishes of porcelain or 
gutta percha, and fill with pure distilled water (not common 
or rain water). Take the plate from the bath and permit it 
to drain for two minutes, and then immerse in the first dish 
of distilled water. Proceed now to prepare a second plate in 
the nitrate bath, and when this is ready, transfer the former 
plate to the second dish of distilled water, and so on till the 





* Dr. Hill Norris’s dry negative collodion, which is best adapted to 
the dry process, and is the result of long research by the inventor into 
the conditions required. It improves by keeping. 12s .6d. per lb. of 
20 fluid ounces. Sold by Henry Squire and Co, 
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first plate has passed into the third dish. The first water 
must not be used more than three times, when its dish. must 
be washed out and refilled, and placed for the third or last 
swilling. When the plate is removed from the first water, it 
should be slightly washed, back and front, with distilled 
water, kept in a jug for the purpose, so that as little nitrate 
of silver as possible may be conveyed into the second water. 
While the plates are soaking, a rocking motion should be 
given to the dishes occasionally. The plate having remained 
for about five minutes in the third water, should now be taken 
out, and the surface slightly swilled. It is now, after draining 
about a minute, ready for the | 

FourtH OprsratTion.—CoatTine with GELATINE.—The 
gelatine solution* is prepared as follows :— 

Transparent gelatine , é : 100 grains. 
Distilled water : . i ; 20 oz. 

Dissolve and keep warm till clear by subsidence; then 
add two ounces of alcohol. When about to be used 
it must be made very hot (no fear need be entertained 
of blackening from this cause).. The gelatine solution 
may be readily heated by placing a bottle of it in a 
saucepan of boiling water. The capacity of the bottle must 
depend upon the size of the plates in preparation. It must 
be understood that the gelatine is not heated simply to liquify 
it, but because it penetrates better into the pores of the plate, 
and the plate being heated, dries more readily and evenly. 
Now take up the slightly drained plate, and pour on one end 
sufficient of the hot gelatine solution to cover the whole sur- 
face, and impart to the glass a degree of warmth, float back- 
wards and forwards for two or three minutes, and pour off by 
the Opposite end into the waste pan; reverse the plate and 


repeat this operation, with the exception that the solution 
aT ESE RRR Mem Nes ene TO EER ae 

* Purified solution of gelatine, of the proper strength, brilliant and 
clear as crystal, which will not decompose. 2s. per pint, 3s. 6d. per 
quart. Sold by Henry Squire and Co, 








this time may be saved for the first application to the next 
plate. The plate is now ready for the last operation, viz., 
that of drying. This may be done either spontaneously or 
by artificial heat ; in either case the plate must be reared up, 
face outwards, on one corner, in a very clean place. If pre- 
pared at night, they may readily be dried by an ordinary 
brisk fire, at the distance of about two feet. When dry, they 
should be securely packed, and will keep indefinitely. 

Exposure In Camera.—From 50 to 150 seconds in 
bright sunlight will generally be found sufficient, although 
some objects will require as much as four or five minutes under 
the same conditions, viz.—with a stereoscopic lens, of 6-inches 
focus, and j-inch aperture; with a large lens, 21-inches 
focus, inch aperture, in good light, from 14 to 2 minutes; 
with 2-aperture, from 8 to 20 minutes, 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE LarEenT Imace.—Wet the plate 
by immersion in a flat. dish of distilled water (common or 
rain water will not do), drain for one minute, and then pour 
over a sufficient quantity of the following developing solution : 


Pyrogallic acid 2 i i ; 8 grains 
Distilled water 3 : £ j 2 ounces 
Glacial acetic acid . 4 . ; 1 drachm 


having previously mixed with each drachm required three 
drops of a 40-grain solution of nitrate of silver. If this 
mixture should go muddy, it must be thrown away, and the 
measure well cleaned with cyanide of potassum solution. 
For stereoscopic plates about two drachms of pyrogallic soln- 
tion will suffice, and to this quantity six drops of nitrate of 
silver solution must be added. This mixture should be 
poured on to the plate at the end farthest from the body, off 
again at the other end; and again poured on opposite part 
to the first. The plate must not be put on a levelling stand, 
but kept in constant motion, and, if any inequality is observed 
in the development, let the solution be transferred to the 
measure, and poured on repeatedly at that particular point 
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till the development is equalised. When the action of this 
first dose appears exhausted, apply a second quantity, con- 
taining six drops of silver solution to the drachm. This will 
rapidly intensify and complete the development. Now wash 
and fix with cyanide of potassium, five or six grains to the 
ounce of water, or with strong solution of hyposulphite of 
soda. When the fixing solution has removed the greater 
body of the yellow iodide, swill off, and apply again only to 


those parts where it still remains, as a prolonged action of 


this agent weakens the negative too much. The plate may 
now be dried, and varnished with the ordinary French varnish. 
If time is not an object, very beautiful results may be obtained 
by developing with a saturated solution of gallic acid to 
every ounce of which ten drops of the nitrate of silver solu- 
tion have been added. This must be conducted in a flat dish, 
as the development may occupy an hour or more. 

We believe the above is the best dry process which has 
been made public. But, for all who would secure success 
without the risk and trouble involved in preparing plates 
themselves, we recommend the plates of the ‘‘ Patent Dry 
Collodion Company,” which are prepared by Dr. Norris’s 
most improved and recently patented process. We believe 
that to most persons the purchase of plates ready for the 
camera, by which they may be certain of good results, if 
reasonable care be used, will be the cheapest as well as the 
safest. Since the first edition of this work was published, 
several other dry processes have obtained much public atten- 
tion and favour, amongst which the Pothergill process seems 
to take precedence. In the absence of much personal ex- 
perience in the matter, the writer believes that the process of 
Dr. Hill Norris is still equal if not superior to all others, and 
leaves this chapter as at first.* 





* These plates may be had of Messrs, Henry Squire and Co., at the 
prices of the company, as follows :— PER DOZ. 
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TRANSPARENCIES FOR THE STEREOSCOPE. 


These may be printed on dry collodion plates by super- 
position. The prepared plate should be placed, face upper- 
most, upon a piece of board or a frame covered with black 
cloth, the negative should then be placed upon it, both the 
glasses being kept quite flat. This, of course, should be 
done in the dark. Instantaneous exposure to diffused day- 
light will generally-be sufficient, or for a few seconds to the 
light of gas ora lamp. Develop and fix in the usual manner- 
Bleaching the picture so produced by means of bi-chloride of 
mercury, and blacking by dilute-ammonia, as described in 
page 23, improves the tone. By the use of dry plates for 
printing transparencies, all danger to the negative is avoided, 
besides securing greater sharpness than can be obtained 
where wet collodion is used for the purpose. 





COPYING. 





Engravings or paintings to be copied must have the glass 
removed, to avoid the irregular reflection it causes Daguerreo- 
types, for this reason, are somewhat difficult to copy, as also 
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are varnished oil paintings. Care must be used to place them 
in such a position as to avoid the reflection as much as pos- 
sible; the camera and object to be copied must be placed 
quite parallel to each other, the sliding body of the camera 
extended sufficiently to give the copy the size desired. If 
the copy be required the size of the original, the distance 
between the focussing glass and the lens should be just the 
same as the distance between the lens and the object to be 
copied. If an enlarged copy be required, the focussing glass 
must be removed still further in proportion to amount of 
enlargement to be obtained. For this a copying camera, 
admitting of the necessary extension, will be required. 

The collodion for copying purposes is generally best some- 
what old and thick, the requisite intensity being thus more 
easily obtained. The time of exposure will vary with the 
nature of the subject and the size that is-to be copied; butin 
most cases, except where the subjects are light prints or 
engravings, the time will be much longer than for portraits 
from life, at least double the time being often required. 


TRANSFERRING THE COLLODION FILM FROM 
GLASS TO LEATHER, &c. 


THE mode of transferring the collodion film from glass to 
various other substances, as given in a former edition, was 
somewhat complicated and troublesome. Amongst many 
methods which have recently been recommended, we think | 
the following possesses the merit of extreme simplicity, and 
we have tried it with perfect success. 

A collodion of tolerably strong body and yielding a tough 
film is best for producing pictures for transfer. The removal 














of powdery films is always attended with risk, not only on 
account of their want of tenuity, but because they adhere 
more firmly to the glass. The picture having been dried, a 
mixture of alcohol and nitric acid—about ten minims of the 
latter to an ounce of the former—is to be poured on the 
surface and off again once or twice. A piece of black, glazed 
paper, oil cloth, or patent leather, a trifle larger than the 
plate, is to be treated the same way until no signs of a greasy 
surface remain. The picture, face downwards, is now, whilst 
both surfaces are wet, to be placed upon the black, glazed 
surface, and pressed carefully upon it, taking care to avoid air 
bubbles. The two are now to be kept in contact by placing 
in a pressure frame for half an hour or an hour, until quite dry, 
when they may be separated. The collodion film will leave the 
glass and adhere to the surface of the leather or cloth with 
the greatest tenacity. The chief danger to be avoided is the 
formation of air bubbles between the film and the black 
glazed surface, which would inevitably mar the beauty of 
the picture, and often cause the film to tear where they 
occur. 





MICA, 


ee 


For lockets, brooches, rings, &c., the use of mica is desir- 
able, as being easy in manipulation, and free from the risk 
attendant on cutting glass, or transferring the film. Mica, as 
many of our readers may be aware, is a transparent mineral, 
which may be divided into sheets scarcely thicker than tissue 
paper, which are clear and transparent as glass, and at the 
same time may be cut with scissors as easily as paper. It 
presents much the appearance of a thin sheet of gelatine, but 
is more transparent. The difficulty of procuring it readily, 
perfectly free from flaws, cracks, or strie, has, we apprehend, 
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caused it to be, hitherto, comparatively little used among 
photographers.* Unlike the enamelled iron tablets, it will 
not injure the bath, and being so extremely thin may be used 
in the shallow boxes of rings with the greatest ease. 'The 
mode of manipulating is extremely simple. A piece of mica, 
free from flaws, a little larger than the locket, &c., required, 
is moistened on one side with the tongue or otherwise, and 
placed on the centre of a plate of glass a little larger—the 
37 by 2? plate is a convenient size. Breathe upon the surface 
to see if it be clean; a little gentle rubbing with a soft wash 
leather is generally all the cleaning necessary. The collodion 
is now poured on as usual, and, flowing over the edges on to 
the glass plate, the mica is firmly held there. The remainder 
of the manipulation is as usual, until the picture is finished, 
coloured, and varnished. A penknife then passed around 
the edges of the mica separates it from the glass. It may 
then be backed either with black varnish, velvet, &c. It is 
cut to the required shape and size with scissors, a little care 
being required to avoid causing crack-like flaws running into 
the picture. Portraits on mica are extremely eligible for 
transmission through the post, 





VIGNETTE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photographs under this name, in which the figure gra- 
dually merges into the background, and in which the back- 
ground may graduate into almost any tint towards the margin, 
often possess a very fine effect. In paper positives this effect 
is generally produced during the process of printing in the 
pressure frame, and may be obtained either by means of 


a 


* It may now be had in packets of fifty perfect plates, at 2s., 3s. 6d,, and 
7s. 6d., of Henry Squire & Co. 
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vignette glasses sold for the purpose,* or a piece of card 
with an aperture of the desired size. The card of a broken 
oval passepartout answers very well. This is to be laid out- 
side the glass of the pressure frame, and kept sufficiently in 
motion during the time of printing to prevent a hard, abrupt 
line being formed. A little practice, guided by skill and 
judgment, will be required to get the best results. 

To produce vignette positives on glass, other treatment is 
required. One method is the use of avignette glass of a 
reverse character to that used for paper prints: it must be 
opaque in the centre, and gradually become transparent at 
the edges. When the plate has been exposed properly in the 
camera it is to be taken into the dark room, the back of the 
slide opened, the vignette mask placed upon it, and then ex- 
posed for a few moments to diffused daylight, which produces 
a white edge graduating into the grey of the background and 
into the lower part of the figure. 

_ Perhaps a better method than this is to provide a piece of 
cardboard, say fifteen inches square ; in this cut an oval aper- 
ture, about the size of a half-plate oval, with a serrated edges 
the points half an inch or an inch long, radiating towards the 
centre. This on one side may be a dark grey, on the other 
white. Place this exactly opposite the aperture of the lens, 
from six to twelve inches from it, the distance regulating its 
effect on the plate. If a background graduating from the 
centre into a white margin be desired, place the white side of 
the card next the lens; if graduating to a dark margin, the 
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* The use of the vignette glass saves time, and enables the printing 
to be condueted by diffused daylight. Sunshine is required for the use 
of acard. The vignette glasses may be had at the following prices :— 


PORTRAIT VIGNETTES. LANDSCAPE VIGNETTES. 


Inches. Each. Inches. Each. Inches. Each. | Inches. Each. 
SER PO Box 4° fo 0 Sige ei. e SO 44 10 0 
3¢ x 2 ,..2 6 62x 48.. 30 10x 8.. 50 1x12 .. 100 
4j x 3}..2 9 83 x 6)... 3-6 12x 10.. 60 
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opposite side of the card must be used. In either case, a 
light grey screen for the background will produce the best 
results. If alittle advancing and retreating motion can be 
given to the card a softer effect is produced. 


TRANSPARENT ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


These are ‘unquestionably amongst the finest productions 
of the art, taking rank with paper proofs in all points that 
constitute the special advantages of paper, such as facility of 
reproduction by printing from negatives, depth, vigour, &e. . 
whilst in delicacy of detail, purity of tone, susceptibility of 
receiving high finish from the pencil of the artist, and per- 
manence, they immeasurably surpass the finest proofs on 
paper. 

Thus much as regards their character as positive prints, 
but they possess another excellence peculiarly their own, 
they are positives when viewed by transmitted as well as 
reflected light, and in this respect, as transparencies, they 
far surpass any other photographic transparencies we have 
met with, whilst we see no reason why their production 
should not be just as easy both as regards cost and trouble. 

The invention is due to Mr. Glover, who has protected 
his right in the matter by means of a patent. The substance 
On which the pictures are taken is glass, flushed with a pure 
White enamel. The surface of this is slightly granulated by 
means of a preparation. of hydrofluoric acid. The plate in 
this condition is then ready for further treatment by means 
of the collodio-albumen, the collodio-gelatine, or the ordi- 
nary wet collodion process. By any of the dry processes 
the printing from the negative can be effected by super- 
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position, as described ina former chapter on “ Printing Trans- 

parencies.” If the wet collodion process be adopted, print- 

ing by super-position is troublesome and inefficient, it being 
necessary then to interpose thin pieces of card at the edges 

to prevent contact between the negative and wet plate. This 

plan, whilst it is troublesome in itself and dangerous to the 

negative, also precludes the possibility of obtaining perfect 
sharpness. In using wet collodion, therefore, for this process, 
we recommend camera printing as the most simple and 
efficient method. The mode is as follows :— 

Procure a box with an extending body, darkened inside, 
made, indeed, on the same principle as the camera, a groove 
at one end to receive the negative, and an aperture at the 
other to receive the exterior tube of the lens attached to an 
ordinary camera.* If the negative be now turned to the 
light, and the extending body of the camera, and that of the 
dark box, be properly adjusted, an image of the negative will 
be thrown on the focussing glass. The size, of course, will 
be regulated by the distance between the negative and the lens. 
If the printed copy be desired the same size as the negative, 
the latter will be placed the same distance in front of the lens 
as the ground glass is at the back. If a reduced copy be re- 
quired, the extending body of the dark box in front will be 
drawn out to the requisite distance, <A perfect focus being 
thus obtained, the working is just the same as with the ordi. 
nary collodion process. | 

A pyro-gallic acid developer, about two grains to the ounce: 
with very little acetic acid, has answered best in the hands 
of the Patentee, but this, we apprehend, is a matter of detail 
which each operator will decide for himself,’ As will be 
seen, the lights of the picture are the pure white of the 
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* An extending dark box, with frames for receiving negatives of 
various sizes, from half-plate downwards, affording every facility for 
camera printing, as here described, is manufactured by Henry Squire 
& Co,, at 15s. 6d. each. 
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enamel, which has been protected from the action of the light 
by dense parts of the negative. The blacks are produced by 
the reduced salts of silver, as acted on through the transparent 
parts of the negative. Of course this is obvious to the prac- 
tised photographer, but we explain it for the benefit of the 
tyro, and to show the necessity for the next process—toning, 
After fixing—hyposulphite of soda is better than cyanide of 
potassium in this case—wash thoroughly, and proceed to 
tone:the picture. This may be done by means of a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, or sulphide of ammonia, a few 
drops to the ounce of water; the plate is covered with this 
solution, which rapidly changes the shadows to a rich dark | 
brown ; then wash thoroughly and dry. The best method of / 
toning, and that recommended by the inventor, is to submit 
the plate, after fixing and washing, to a bath made as fol- 
lows :— 
Hyposulphite of Soda ; . 402. 


Chloride of Gold : , ein kaer. 
Distilled water. , ; + +16 oz. 


The hyposulphite of soda should be dissolved in 12 ounces 
of the water, and the gold in the remaining four; the latter 
poured gently into the former, agitating it at the time. The 
time for remaining in this bath will be from a few minutes to 
half-an-hour ; when the shadows have assumed a fine purple 
black, it is sufficiently toned, and’should be well washed and. 
dried. It is then ready for any mode of colouring and finish- 
ingy or may be varnished* and left as it is. 

As regards colouring, the tone and texture of the surface 
so nearly resembles ivory, that when skilfully coloured in 
water colours, the finished picture is scarcely distinguishable 
from an ivory miniature. Very fine results may be produced 
by a good colourist by the use of dry colours, whilst the sur- 
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*#A very clear, transparent, and ‘hard varnish, suitable for the 
purpose, is sold by Henry Squire & Co. 
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face is not less suitable for the operations of the oil painter. 
We have seen some very good results produced by colouring 
these pictures with transparent water colours, which have a 
fine effect in the stereoscopic transparencies, and suggest the 
possibility of effecting a very cheap and efficient substitute for 
stained glass windows. 

Our own experiments in connexion with the process have 
been extremely limited, the subject having only been brought 
under our notice as the Second Edition was preparing for the 
press. As we understand, however, that full instructions, 
together with licenses to practise, prepared plates, and mate- 
rial, may be had of Messrs. Squire and Co., the sole agents of 
the Patentee, it is unnecessary to enter more fully into the 


details here. 


THE DIAPHANOTYPE PROCESS. 


This name has been given to a mode of finishing the coloured 
paper picture, and has no reference to the mode in which the 
photograph is produced. The result, in the specimens we 
have seen, is most exquisite ; arichness and delicacy of colour, 
a softness and depth being attained, altogether unlike any- 
thing we have yet seen in coloured photographs. . 

The resemblance to Ivory Miniatures has become a phrase 
so hackneyed in speaking of coloured photographs, that it has 
ceased to possess much weight, or convey much idea. It is, 
however, the right comparison to use here; the resemblance 
in these pictures to ivory miniatures being so exact, that even 
a practised eye might easily be deceived. This will easily be 
understood when we explain, that the especial object of the 
process is to impart to the paper of the photograph one of the 
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peculiarities of ivory, on which the extreme delicacy and soft- 
ness of the pictures painted on it are famed. Ivory, it is 
well known, is semitransparent, or diaphanous in texture, and it 
is to this quality that much of the transparency, depth, and rich- 
ness of the finished picture is due. In the process of which 
we are speaking, the photograph being taken on a piece of 
paper even in texture and free from specks, either plain or 
albumenized will answer the purpose, is coloured in water 
colours, comparatively little, and even inferior work being, we 
understand, required ; it is then treated with the preparation, 
which, removing the comparatively opaque and dead texture of 
the paper, renders it diaphanous and clear. It is then backed 
with a piece of paper of a cream tint, and the effect is mar- 
vellous ; the common-looking ill-coloured photograph is con- 
verted into a picture rich, soft, and delicate, apparently possess- 
ing all the finish of a first-class painting. 

In order to be able to treat the coloured picture with the 
preparation it must not be mounted on cardboard in the usual 
way ; but on a suitable strainer or stretching frame like canvas, 
into the back of which a loose piece of board is fitted to give 
firmness whilst colouring. 

The process is we understand patented by Mr. Sarony, 
licenses with detailed instructions, material, &c., being sup- 
plied by H. Squrre & Co. 


IMPERFECTIONS AND FAILURES, 


It will rarely happen that the novice meets with uninter- 
rupted success in his photographic career; we therefore con- 
clude the “ PHorograpHic TEACHER”’ with a chapter on 
imperfections and failures, their causes, and how to remedy 


them. 
F 2 
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Imperfections in either glass negatives or positives gene- 
rally proceed from fogging, stains, spots, or want of definition 
and sharpness. 

fogging, so called from the picture appearing obscured as 
by a veil or mist, may arise from a variety of causes. It may 
proceed from alkalinity of the exciting bath. If this be 
ascertained to be the case by testing with reddened litmus 
paper, add to the negative bath glacial acetic acid untila shghtly 
acid reaction is induced ; to a positive bath a drop or two of 
nitric acid may be used until the same result follows. If the 
bath is in proper order, fogging may proceed from diffused 
white light having obtained admission into the dark room, or 
into the camera. Direct sunlight striking the lens will also 
produce a similar result. Over-exposure of the picture, or 
over-development, will at times produce a somewhat fogged 
appearance; the developing solution. used too strong, or 
with too little acid; has’a similar effect. Ammoniacal or 
other vapours in the operating or dark room have a similar 
tendency. If it proceed from none of these causes, it is pro- 
bable that some impure substance has obtained admission into 
the bath, which, in that case, should be discarded. 

Stains-proceed from dirty plates; from lifting the plate out 
of the bath too soon; from making a pause during the first 
immersion ; or from reversing the plate after lifting it from 
the bath. Also, from not covering the plate all at once with 
the developing solution; from the developing solution not 
having sufficient alcohol, and so running on the plate in 
greasy-looking lines ;- from pouring the developing solution 
too forcibly on one spot; from using dirty dark frames: 
these should be wiped each time with a piece of cloth; from 
holding the plate with fingers which have been in recent con- 
tact with cyanide of potassium or hyposulphite of soda; or 
from using the cyanide of potassium so strong as to attack 
the picture. Crape-like lines or fringes may either arise from 
inferior collodion, the collodion being used too thick, or from 
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immersing the plate before the film has properly set. Stains 
and discolourations will also arise from imperfect washing 
after the plate has left the fixing bath. 

Spots arise from a variety of causes, but the most fertile is 
the presence of dust in the operating-room. To obviate this, 
it is of the utmost importance that dust be excluded as much 
as possible. The floor should not be carpeted, either the 


uncovered boards or oilcloth are best, as both these can. be 


frequently washed. Every part of the room where dust col- 
lects should be dusted every evening, not in the morning, in 
order that particles of dust may not be floating in the atmo- 
sphere. A stock of glass plates should always be cleaned in the 
evening, in order that the particles of flue from the linen cloths 
may not be flying about. The plate should be carefully 
wiped or blown the last thing before coating, to ensure 
freedom from dust on the plate. Spots may also arise from 
the sediment at the bottom of the collodion being disturbed. 
If the collodion be rendered sensitive by iodide of potassium, 
it will sometimes happen that undissolved particles will 
remain in suspension, and cause. spots, especially when 
anhydrous ether and alcohol are employed. In this case, 
the addition of a drop of distilled water will sometimes remedy 
the defect. Spots are sometimes caused from turbidity of the 
nitrate solution; filtering is then necessary. Rough and 
imperfect glasses will also cause spots on the picture. | 
Want of sharpness may be caused in several ways. The 
first and most obvious is imperfect focussing, or the sitter 
having moved his position after the focus was obtained ; 
unsteadiness of the camera or stand, or of the sitter during 
the time of sitting. If from none of these causes, it may 
arise from the optical and chemical foci of the lens not being 
exactly coincident, or from the plate and the focussing glass 
not occupying exactly the same position in the camera, or 
from the plate not resting evenly in its place in the frame. 
The results of over or under exposure and development 
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have been described in the instructions for the respective 


processes. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN PAPER POSITIVES. 


If these arise from corresponding imperfections in the 
negative, it will be easily ascertained. If from faults in the 
paper or manipulation, they may be as follows :— 

Spots may arise from metallic particles in the paper; if 
quite on the surface, it may be from some impurity floating 
on the surface of the nitrate of silver. Stains also will arise 
from too much fingering of the paper in any part of the 
manipulation. 

A marbled appearance in the print will often arise from an 
insufficient supply of nitrate solution in the dish for sensitizing, 
or from an inferior quality of paper, which imbibes the solution 
unequally. 

Bronzing and loss of details in the shadows arise from a 
somewhat under-exposed and over-developed negative. A 
paper prepared with less salt is best for such a negative. 

Markings of the brush. This may occur in paper prepared 
by the ammonia-nitrate process, and arises from excess of 
ammonia. To remedy it, add a little fresh nitrate of silver. 

The print has a faded, feeble appearance. This most fre- 
quently arises from the nitrate solution being weak, as it 
loses strength by repeated floatings. 

Yellowness of the whites. This is most common in 
albumenized paper. It may arise from old typo-toning bath 
being used, or from the print being exposed to the light 
during the process of washing and toning; or from the paper 
having been too long sensitized. 

The print tones slowly and imperfectly. If the alkaline 
toning bath be used, slow and imperfect toning is generally 
the result of bad paper, 

In all cases of difficulty, and where imperfections arise 
from unknown causes, proceed systematically in efforts to 
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remove them, first examining the most obvious causes, and 
when well assured that the defect is not there, proceed to 
sources of error more remote. It is wise to have duplicate 
stocks of many things, such as two nitrate baths, two bottles 
of developing solution, of collodion, &c. This will aid in 
ascertaining what is in fault, and also prevent the operator 
being brought to a dead stop on any occasion. Once more 
we repeat, do not be seduced under the plea of cheapness to 
use imperfect articles of any kind in photography. 

We conclude by once more enforcing the importance of 
cleanliness at every stage, always keeping each cloth, bottle, 
bath, dish, and funnel to its own specific use; and keeping 
the fingers, when smeared with one solution, carefully from 
contact with any other. Never be satisfied with mediocrity, 
but act under the assurance that, with careful operating and 
the best materials, you have here the best precesses, and ought 
to produce the best results. 
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PRICE LIST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


AND 


MATERIALS 
COLLODION, PAPER, ALABASTRINE, 
PATENT ENAMEL AND OTHER PROCESSES. 


SQUIRE & Co. 


WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE AND 


PASSEPARTOUT AND FRAME FACTORY, 


52, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


TERMS.—OrRpDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED Py AN ORDER ON THE LONDON 
GENERAL Post OFFICE, oR A LONDON BANKER, OR WHERE ACCOUNTS 
ARE OPENED, THE ACCOUNT TO BE SETTLED THE FIRST WEEK IN 
EACH MONTH FOR ALL GOODS HAD THE PRECEDING MONTH. 


CHEQUES CROSSED, “ BANK OF ENGLAND.” 


No allowance for breakage, Goods being examined before starting. 


1860. 
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First Quality. WARRANTED. Second Quality. 
WARRANTED, Lenses, Single, with; Double, with Rack ~ 
Lenses, Double, with | Rack and Pinions, and Pinions, 
i lons, EACH. EACH 
Rack yey pi £s. d. £3. 4 
£ 8, 6 WAAL ail. ONGC SO} TG. os seas 012 0 
WO ccceeseeen O10 tei OR Ei A VAIG heb Ldsearde: oo 0 15 0 
16.6, Le OREO aS HANOI Oy aie ROAR OM ree 0 15 0 
NORE P ER: Be Ca aaa i 80 0 Seay ease See 115 0 
2 ie 213 0|4 inches ...... ie LB 16 Mel tahoe 4 0 0 
Uh. AL BLE 4inches ...... 12 10 0 
4 inches ...... 23 10 0 


Lerebour’s Double. | Lerebour’s Single, 


inh ' aid 433 Tey Yt cas RPT ee tee Pe Dee BO tess . nye eer 
‘ ie : OT RE ee ae 
Zé i ES hie eee 2 
4 Siy 


Voigtlander & Son's 


. Double 
* Cpe nd ° 
With Rack and Pinion. ) ae a With Rack and Pinion. 
EACH, EACH EACH 
HC VOUT tod AS VAM Se te OL i 3 a 
Yee O28) D1 ij Te G2 LE Be ae 9 5 0 
WA 6. BAS! OMAN LS AL: BV OF 1A LA, 17 12 6 
48 Lines ...... 24 18 0/48 Lines ...... 48 Lines ...... 45 0 0 
Maugey’s Double. Squire’s Tested and Warranted, 
se Double, 
With Rack and Pinion. With Rack and Pinion. 
EACH, EACH. 
| Been BING MAE CCAS Tee WR Be VERT E. EARGRA Sere Aa e Mie Ae Oe 2 § 0 
1/6 OS OSC COO cc accccccsaccoses cece 1 ; 4 0 
MAUL. «scsi: wins Meena csi FAD GA eh GMB sob ales avs dcracce Weaue 4 0 0 
Deis is niente wi ce, 38 4 0 
EEL EC RR gona “(ee ROE Ou 2a teagan stance 9 G8 
WE EMBED es es ccrisces ice 15° 0 0 
48 Vinee scoscescoe es 2a" S7'B 
Jamin’s Double. 
Deroges, Combination for Views and Portraits. 
EACH, EACH. 
{4 stucmubdaveppadeikes saas osc Fe A A RBA bob sh adh obnu course occ cak 210 0 
I/D se enanberspe i ahtotass <b: SD MUG akg ok ccccivs Hines Gaede 410 0 
Uf) ce cakacsieeu ee 1b: aR 6 0 MPEGS chy Side Rist eiud cotta 9 0 0 





FRENCH EBENISTERIE. 





CAMERAS, 


& gd. 

STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA FOR ONE LENS oeecseccccss.c. 016 0 

‘9 “i NE On sag aa ce decus crebesge onan LO; 0 
“SQUIRE’S STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA,” Mahogany Polished, 
with Sliding Adjustment, and fixed Seale, for taking Pictures 

with one ‘Lens, and on one Glass © .....00..4.5.s0aid sched ocd. cenuse he ake ERY) 

Do. Do. for taking the 3 first oo Ra ARNE ORR gate 3.10 0 

POCKET STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA &.c.ccccccscoseccecedicsechcee., 1100 

TOURIST’S CAMERA FOR ONE LENS, with 4 double backs 410 0 
ee a aN with 3 double backs, 

with pair of lenses complete s..ihsscceeie le he cedescsc cn. 510.0 


Square Cameras. 


For Paper, Plate, and 
Glass. 


Square Cameras 


For Paper, Plate, and 
Glass. 


Two Slides, three Car- | Two Slides, three Car- 


riers, and one Fo-. 
cussing Glass. 


riers, and one Fo- 
cussing Glass. 
Varnished and Polished. 


MO vszedssosvives O 10. OF TOs pagiey aus. O16 
ROMs g653 0162103 U0 aia Ng SRS 014 0 
TPesiassiccuscseds oe ied 3 4” SPARS Oe Eiaee 015 6 
MP acca sice ces 00 MOUS ti re 13. 6 
Pe 055) 532 PS, Oe cee gS ii © 





Square Cameras. 
For Paper, Plate, and 


Glass, 
Mahogany — highly 
nished, 
Polished. 
EACH. 
iy iy Pree 013.6 
| Ste 016 6 
Th, ERS yer a 1:0: 6 
|) aes eo 110 0 
Re 2 0 0 


PLATE BOXES. 


Walnutwood, Twelve 


White Wood, Twenty- 


White Wood, Forty-. 


Grooves. four Grooves. eight Grooves. 

EACH. EACH. EACH. 

ew Be. ce £8 di Ee Pa 6 
1p acces. D104 9 vu leccssecs OPI DE WO Bes ORNs 
1/6 ee Me GE VG csc. 0 26 eee 0 110 
f°. Ps ae I Saad deal yO G24 
3.2. Ma Wome PES 1/35. 0) scimirtsa NOR, 0 26 
Oa isd, uxitee OYEHO4) 1/213 cil wee OL 20 WE obfan’ og Ca, 0 3 0 
aa 2 0 SeM{ Ruel. 08 9 
BD siesta OF IO. cccevecevves OS ROE ci. ci5088) 049 
cee Ue 0 Oh TNO goes. 0.56 
Stereoscopic... 0 1 6 Stereoscopic... 0 1 8|Stereoscopic... 0 2 6 


The above, French polished, 6d. to 1s. $d. extra. 








French Ebenisterie continued. 
CAMERA STANDS, 





Tripod Stands, Tripod Stands. 

Portable Stands, of Stained Deal, with iron With Folding Legs, Table Tops, brs 

ring. Screws. : 

EACH. EACH. } 

£8, 2 £ 3.0 

1/4... 0 3 0 1/4 8 -- O 9 Oj 
ct 0 4 0 L/D st: @ 20: § 
WY: 4. 0 5 0 1/1 \ Swe eae: 6 

Strong Solid Stand. Ash Stands, 


For Operating-room, with Rack Work to 
elevate and depress the Table, and all the 
necessary movements. 


With brass fittings, screws, and triang 
complete, fitted with straps for trayellix 


best make, 

EACH, FACE, 
& 8. od, £ 2H 

In White wood ... .. 018 0 1/4 ae onan usa? 
Do. Oak wood, ji... W000 Daa. tt 1 0 
Do. Oak, French polished 1 8 O UA: sabe a a ie 
Do. superior make, ele- 10 by 8 ... sha 7 heat me ae t 

gant model... ... ... 2 0 0 


PRINTING FRAMES, 


Strong Oak Frames, with Hinged Backs, Stout Springs, and Strong 





Plate Glass. 
£85 4. £ s. 6 
5 by 4 0:°3, 6 YS US10 c cisccaes | ol ee 
6 ,, 6 0 4 6 Le i 1B is! jeeescen eeu A 
73,, 53 05 9 16.) 28a ‘po eas. C 
0, 8 O70 


The above, French Polished, from 1s, to 5s. extra. 


Iron Head Rests. | Stereoscopic Boxes. | Glass Plate Cleaners 
To fix on the back of a Polished. Very much improved 
hair. EACH. 


Each’). gon 0 5 0|For 25 Slides 0 7 0} Each........ ex3s 


Common Head Rests , Folding Head Rests, | American Standinz 


on Head Rests. 


Nites. b aT eth oo 4 o| 2 
+ 0 1 3| Each ; Wath.) 225: 1 oe 





DARK BOX, for Printing GLOVER’S PATENT ENAMEL TRANS- 
PARENCIES, by the Wet Process, from the Ordinary Negative, half-size, 
15s. 6d., whole-size, £1 2s. 





Cameras and other Woodwork of any style and pattern always 





kept in Stock or made to Order at the Manufactory, E 
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35. 

Dark Ground, Buff, 
White, or Gold 
Bevel. 

PER DOZ. 
£ s. d. 

CIO i ge Mae, 

Foxe i DIG O18 

EY BOA 02 4 

Mites sdavies ae Si 

as nets 05 0 

jE SN AAA INE a 

Ltn aL 015 6 

iL. 
Common White. 
PER DOZ. 

Ne i Ook 4 

1 St 019 

i 0 2 4 

| 04 3 

SR ba take 

Bs vw oatsedc 0 5 6 

72. 

Gold-sand Ground, 

Gold Bevel. 
PER DOZ. 

1/9.. 0 0 

WG siipesactes 0 5 6 

RR 0 6 0 

1. PARSER apie C$" 6 

|g, See 010 6) 

1) a SA » 019 0; 

Mrs * oes: 116 0| 

100. 


Chagrin Grained, 
White Ground, 
wide Margin. 


PER DOZ. 

L) Se wa Oi: Den 
YO. s ae sivate: PRE ee 
Vaiss dass 0 4 6 
TS Rew: 0 6 0 
U2 sada: 0 8 0 
Ls 012 0 
Extra 300% 015 0 
Torsado Gilt Rim 
Corrugated, Oval. 
EACH, 

1OGe.. ec 0 2 0 
Mises siianesav 02 3 
Biase iavsceees 03 0 
| 04 0 
MR iiiiissiese gon EG 
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30, 
White Ground, Por- 
celain, or Gold 


Bevel. 

PER DOZ. 

Lt Bee de 
1s nd apa gr ..0 
WB UAL ccaivseess 0 2 6 
HAW taicoedas 0 3 8 
TB. checektssete's 0:5 90 
Wo, Sisctcutie. 0 7 0 
BE, Be ae 012 0 
Fited an. tanya EO 015 O 


Buff Ground, White 
Bevel, wide Mar- 


PER DOZ. 
Be css desis Oe Soww 
DiGi aailvans OF9 
TA, iasekiuion> 0 4 9 
FS) coos reser ene BSE Be, 
V2GATS WR 08 0 
Wh, Ava 012 0 
Extra 015 0 
105. 
Stamped Paper, 
best German Glass, 
PER DOZ. 
WO iit 0 6 0 
B/G: Gesiebuncas OCF 
Bye LE S, 0 8 0 
Be i: Pe ee 015 0 
fy ead ee hil 018 0 
FY pA STS Fs 16" 0 
| Extra ANSE A 115 0 
Metal Bevel. 
White Ground. 
PER DOZ. 
£ os. d. 
WPvicunectents 0 4 0 
Faye Pee ies fo 0 5 6 
DAs sscieseri abies 07 6 
DSc c5 aes 010 0 
bj s.asayecais ee 015 0 
Lh, scsoameatees i: (ks 0 
Torsado Gilt Rim 
Oval, Plain, Broad 
Margin. 
EACH. 
Peace 0 2 0 
Pt; i ccenanectien 0:2" 3 
| ARS Depth Gs .0 
WE isiids deaives 04 0 
RARE 0 5 6 


38. 


Dark Ground, Porce- 
lain, Two Cards. 


£ s. d. 
HOw comes 0 2 6 
UG seisvalecsenies 0 3 0 
14. catstaa eens 03 6 
1/3. adeedhivecinn 06 0 
BQ dssulecasaae OF 9 
Hh. case ughceeces 014 6 
CRE Wi deane ne 017 6 

| 97, 

White Ground, White 


Bevel, wide Mar- 


PEB DOZ.. 
Wy eu 02 6 
1 et RN 0 376 
bz a RS 0: 4:26 
jie eae 0 6 0 
BID), Si ele 08 0 
i) Bs 012 0 
Bre Ver velbe 015 0 
101. 
Porcelain Ground, 
Brown Border, Gold 
Bevel, 
PER DOZ 
BE bas ahs 016 0 
HS iicos aes 100 
Warrrignaedd wa 1 6 0 
fe Teg A NT 110 0 
11, 
Bristol Super. 
PER DOZ. 
pie eneganse ore 018 0 
sj Giepepess SSA Fa 6 
FOStre 5 cciceatas 1 8 6 
19, 
Torchon Super. 
PER DOZ. 
| Hy RO NOS bs Ea 018 0 
a t a8 
Betta oo c3 ¥ SING 
Galon, Gilt Plain 
Oval Rim. 
EACH. 
Hes uaa O vEHO 
PAs bis dakasoaess i ae 
11 GREER AGS O26: 
Bsa, 02 0 
BE iccssaiesisen 0:3) 6 








LONDON MADE PASSEPARTOUS. 


Broad Margins, White or Tinted, Grained or Smooth, with Rings. 


8. White Card. | 
Squire’ s English, Gold Spandril. . All Gold. 
White ‘Card, EACH. PER DOZ 
PER DOZ.  @, ay £ 8. d. 
G90 -B Ud ac ciesscess 0 2 6) 18... 015 0 
TOs Qed ets 0:10-:04 1/3 icedqoossese O'S, Ma dmc vaeetths 019 0 
| es OPO 01S AF TID, ies cise sass O78 On Mab cidsvelies 11¢ 0 
te ee O18) ONIN soi... OB Me BIB clout uence 2 2 6 
AE dhe a eaes dy AR Extra occ scopes 0 7 6 
Bixtra ......8 116 0O 
P.P.’s German Mats, | P.P.’s German Mats, All Gold with 
Bristol Ground, ‘Coloured Ground. Spandril. 
EACH. EACH EACH. 
1508 See 0 a8 ABS Mae marty ee Sy Ry re gies 0 5 6 
U2. pasta OS eam a. Oe aes OB MOT Maa ads 0: es 
di cba akc eeee OPE Me As oSeawohae ads oe O99 Rieti vi piesaces 09 0 


Fancy Passepartous in great variety, 


Fassepartous for Stereoscopic Pictures. 





PER DOZ. PER DOZ. PER 1 Doz. 
£.-8.0d. £ os. d. £ s. d. 
Deep Fillet .... 0 6 6/ Dark Ground, Loose Card, 
Dark Ground, with Fillet, cloth bound 0 7 0O 
without Fillet, Oval Cushion Gold Ground... 0 6 0 
Oval Cushion and Dome... 0 3 9/Card Mounts 
and Dome... 0 2 9 per gross...... 0 3 6 
Square Preserver, Passe- Emboss’d Patent Preserver, 
: partous. Passepartous. 
PER DOZ. PEB DOZ. 
ee te £ s. d. 
1/9 to eres. esant Te OFS ME) 8fy 9. I dD OE 07 0 
Spline td ete aida Rata AR OEE, 0 © Fee SR BRN cre 010 0 
We age fie 2 fife set AR Dee Ua ee pesiegslpctnis dain be 012 0 
Passepartous for Show Frames. 
EACH, EACH; 
LE 's:'d, £. ee 


With 4 apertures, 176x1/4 0 8 Gold-sand Ground— 


0 
. ee 1/6x1/4 011 0 | With 4 apertures, 1/6x1/4 0 13 0 
White Ground— 6 1/6xl1/4 017 @ 
With 4 apertures, 1/6x1/4 0 9 0 | German Mais, 13 sanesy, 
jy BAS 1/6x1/4 012 6 POIIIEGS ooo dnc enennsnnsee’ eye 0 8 0 


Any kind of Mounts for Show we made to order at the 
Manufactory. 


























ENGLISH. 1/9 1/6 1/4 1/3 1/2 
£23. GARE 3. dl £ 3 C1: & gaye os. d. : 
Per gross. .....5 0:5,3;,010° 4.0/0. 8 :O) ho aigdr230, 0 


Very Superior Ditto, Frosted. 














Per ZTOSS ..ssevess 1.0 °0}1 .4..0)2..2 0 
AMERICAN. 1/9 1/6 1/4 1/3 1/2 

£9. da.) His, EV Li 9 dj £08. .d).6.8... d, | 
Dotted, per gross|0 10 01/016 0) 114 012 6 0)4.4 0 


And various Prices, according to Pattern and Quality. 


». PRESERVERS 


ne Sa Se oe a Sere Seer ie SSE Se Se eee 





Fe Ei) Gace ona) ence i 

ENGLISH. 1/9 1/6 1/4 1/3 Barbet | 
Deb ONE A ee a 

£s:d/£ 8s d)/£s d|£ 5 dl) £38. di £8. d. | | 

Per gross ..... fo OOce ONO. 8 OLE Bb OPepe O14 Oe ie 
AMERICAN ...|\0 8 0/0 9 6/018 0}1..8 0/2 5 0/4 5 0 ‘i 


— |  G,, 


. Chance’s Patent 
Plate, best usual 


per doz.}0 0 8}/0 1 2/0 1 9/9 6}0 4 010 7 0 
Purple, best...../0 0 4/0 0 810 1 4/0 1.9/0 8 0/0 5 0 
Colourless Sheet |0 0 6/0 0 810 1 4}9 1 9/0 8 0|0 5 O 
Flatted Crown, Ist 2 , 
quality........ 6:0 210°@ 310.0 6)0:10, 810,11 6/0 29 
Ditto Seconds ...10 0 1/0 0 2/0 0 3)/0 0 4/0 0 0|0 0 0 

Patent Plate cut for StereoscOpes ......ceerersenees 8s. Od. per doz. 
Best Crown for 402. cle dey Wg they 


Glass cut to any size according to order. 








FRAMES TO SUIT PASSEPARTOUS. 


112. 112, 205. 
Black and Rosewood Oak Colour Superior Rustic 
Renaissance. Renaissance, Oak, 
Squere. Square. Square 
PER DOZ. PER DOZ. PER DOZ. 
s. d. £s. d. £ s. d, 
MPs Yossaeece’ 0B Ore Lae. OB SDB cts sseeuous 08s 0 
ARES 0.) BBM Miles cee: BB OTB ei saielvcdes 011 0 
| ER: Oo LAMA walsustant Tae Ge ian) VeReceae a 012 0 
BE video seas atuse 0 DUB IB ics ssneine O51 B DT lees fuse 014 0 
Ane OFF ON IO iat ic oube OF 0?) OT WR eg 018 0 
BA ike as GA ON Uh ieibeics O11 Opa aiiidiees 1 a @ 
mectra oi De) | eee ee iis Sis 6 8h ON gr L498 
§ 10. m ea r 
Gilt Frames, Spiral. Gilt Frames, waived, 23 inches 
PER DOZ. broad. EACH. 
1/6 ssscsseeverssecerseeerseeeeee cori anid Mt) May GING fale 3 a ane capa 0 383 6 
1 /4 sehedesetncdsehdsiiviteset 016 0 1/2 et LRT ON aor e lee 04:48 
1 /3 RUEUCEE io UKbe ba bila ven ccuboiees 018 O 1/1 OA UE Ime td SNE 0 5 86 
i; ot eeeeeeseneesescccecseneeeees ; ‘a ree ENNIS LO BUSTER ACAD! 0 6 6 
L]b creeeeceeseerereeseeerereneces 14, : 
, 1. ” | Gilt Frames, waived, 14 inch 
Gilt Frames, Spiral. (narrow) broad, nee 
E 4 
Be Abii vapusiancr Lope este HEI PT ipa Si ERE SI Ae a 026 
LB ARR IETS Ce ee 015 0O NIB cla cada endhde sw ee ai 0 3 0 
BED se dani didecsinh Lasthed<onuscke TESTES UMS By | gin GS ocbk UR Gib 0386 
Y2 w.eesecsecersseeseeeerersssees HOE Le i NRT Se TE eee 0 4 6 
UU ceeeeeesseeseeeseresteensesees Bg D1 BORO os hits iad oes sans 0 5 6 


13. a 
Romaleon Frames, fitted with 
Mats, Glasses, an 


15 


Romaleon Frames, Gilt, fi 
with Mats, Glasses, a 


Preservers. reservers. 
PER DOZ PER Doz 
1/9 0 5 AEM-dhidewenesivas cunapengunetoen 010 0 
1/6 MW AP AL EO: erecechvustiecesecshiuswieaeee 014 0 
TR Ss ce ee Pe Be COO Taek Sia aa 018 0 
166. 167. 168, 
: : : . Gilt, Superior. 
Gilt, half-inch broad. Gilt, with handsome s uire’s Patter 
; Scroll Corners. q rn. 
Reeded Ormoln. 
PER DOZ. PER DOZ. EACH. 
WR eRe OY 7 OF Ose ikcsctees rae 8) 10... 0 2 0 
16. nceed UV Oly Gl SO 8) eee eee O01 16... clas 0 3 0 
i, Sea OBO) TMQ oa OFaP 1B) 14 oii... c..cess 0383 6 
1/3. Oo" OF 1b 2.0 os P1010 | 18.02.......08c 0 4 6 
SiR esis é camabians 1 TE 8 v SR EE ee | MMe has tocpases en 0 5 6 
tt Dl ede a Die OUT eee Fe eT ee ed oe 7% 
MEETS cecedsers 019 6) Extra ....... poet Re OL Rxtte cuir: 010 6 


SHOW FRAMES of all descriptions, styles, and sizes, in 


made at Squire’s 






E 








3 
7 
: 








150, 
French Gilt, with 
Flowers. 
Cushion. 
PER DOZ 
£ os. d. 
1/9..c sues RN iy aA + 
1/6. cociudbacranes 110 0 
1H Ey sh 116 0 
US. ise searceeeess 22 0 
Up pataaichl Ghalib 2 8 0 
WP SS Ree 214 0 
BXtG. Si. Se 3 6 0 
170. 
Chocolate, or dark 
brown. 
Square 
EACH. 
1X AiO Cb oo 
W6.xiRetoce 0.1803 
14s. Ae 01 6 
1/9300 sdb 026 
12x Lake SO ETO 
Itt eereyena.y ea 0 4 0 
Extras B08 0.27 46 
173. 

Best Gold, superior, 
Ornamented. 
Square. 

EACH. 
l one daaetia 02 9 
1/6 .sccecktuan aes 8.8 
14. . sscenkenae 0 3 9 
1/3 ..coosstsiee 0 4 8 
12, sho saad 0 5 6 
UI... .s.cdctae 09 8 
Extra .sisecctt 010 0 





151. 
French Gilt, with 
Flowers. 

Oval. 

PER DOZ. 

£s. d. 
BOTT ce uddl ers 
BG ai ine idl 1 40:0 
Tei elegssuaesate 116 0 
Wor udiccvtees cdi « 2 2 0 
Pe casey 2 8 0 
ig SR BRE Ean Ea 214 0 
1dr aor iadly PERS a 35 68: 0 

171. 

Dark, with Gold 
Ornaments. 
Square. 

EACH. 
We Li... 02 0 
Pee ecu. 02 9 
OE ee am 0 3 0 
ete ak Ox 35) 6 
1 pe a a ee On 
Ha dtl... 0 5 0 
erate Ss Ox 92-8 
174, 
Morocco Leather, 
unbreakable. 
Square. 
EACH. 

Bar. yeaah deo 0. 2: 6 
BGs. hence 0. 37.0 
Bik acs neasiinurs 03 9 
Basse ne snany 0 4 8 
Boece 0 5 0 
1 RRRREE 0 8 0 
MALTA sadiesses 0 8 6 


FRAMES, continued. 


152. 
French Gilt, with 
Flowers, 
Square. 

PER DOZ. 
£s. d. 
TVs esccen 016 O 
WE Wil acc naedoas 0. 183.0 
TAs cekewiebias 100 
Wigs eeepc te eer’ 
VOY Ve roays Bee 113 0 
LR cesidived 118 0 
eA iss, 210 0 
178. 
Bronze, embellished 
with Gold. 
Square. 
EACH. 
Ticks Nuss 02 0 
UO ei As Ries 0 2 6 
BHA la 0 210 
FPR Ns Lis oe O° 3 °4 
TS ORL dst O'S 28 
EGTA Nace 049 
b>. 8: eee porte 0 810 
175, 
Squire’s Pattern 
handsome Scroll 
Corners, 
Square. 
EACHe 
WRiwe wivdieccs 009 
HOW ced ade 0 88 
Be ua aewiens BO (Fick ee 
1, ES ADE Se 02 0 
i] Pape Sete 02 6 
kas ie ccacuses 03 0 
HStra “.. cess veer OSs 6 


Gold, Maple, Rosewood, Oak, Mahogany, &c., &c., 


Manufactory. 








GERMAN MATS. 


MOST CONVENIENT SIZES USED FOR PORTRAIT CASES. 





Unmounted, | Mounted as Passepartous. 














Per doz.|Exterior| Interior. 








rs freer Fe a Pe 


0 2 6)22x2 5 0)23X2 |2 x1% 
6)25 x 2 2 0)\25x2 |2 xls 
6/24 x2 8 0j22x2 |22x18 
6|23 x2 1 6)25X2 |24 x13 
6/22 x2 4 0/23 X2 12x14 


oleh delst cae 





POP DH OH Or OO Br Cr En bo NO NO DO tO & 
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The German Mats Passepartous are nicely mounted with a thick 
grained paper, and a gilt fillet all round. 


CASES & TRAYS. 


Fitted with Mat. and Glass. 













No. Per doz. 1/9 1/6 1/4 
1 |Cases, Cotton Velvet.) £ s. d.|£ s. d.| £ 8. 
elegantly tooled....|0 2 2/0 4 0/9 
2 \Ditto, ditto, gilt...... OS /61G 4. 6707°F 
3 |Ditto, Silk. Velvet...... 0 4 010 74010'10 
4 {Ditto, ditto, gilt...... 0 4:6)0 7 61011 

5 |Ditto, Silk, superior 

quality, all Leather}O0 5 6|0 8 6/0 12 
6 |Ditto, ditto, gilt...... 0 6 010 9 6|9 18 
7 |Ditto, Best Velvet, Brass 

Hinges,SpringCatch, 

with Patent Colour- 

hess Gaase* os cee O'R 651 Gi Ot bao 
8 |Ditto, band with clasps}0. 9 0/0 11 0/0 16 
9 \Ditto, best Morocco 


plain, fitted with 
thick turned Mats, 
and Plate Glass ... 
10 \Ditto,Double, to receive 





: two Pictures facing 
4 each other gilt ...... 0 8 0/012 0/017 
: 11 (Ditto, long, Tike a 
3 pocket-book ......}0 12 6)017 0/1 6 
: 12 | American, unfitted, Gilt 
inside Turkey Morocco! 0 12 0|0 18 O/]1 4 
13 |Ditto, Turkey, ribbed, 
Tl6th Tas ie ws Op 16 Plt 2 
14 |Ditto,Cupid, 1/16th18s.;}1 1 0/1 8 O]1 16 
15 |Ditto, do. double 20s. .}1 4 0/110 0/2 2 
16 |Ditto ditto, quadruple 
: for four Pictures....|2 2 0\;2 14 O 
2 17 |Union Cases,ea. 1/161/4/0 1 710 110)0 8 
18 |Band Case, Red Mo-| : 
rocco, with Clasp ...,0 1 6/0 2 0/0 .3 
19 \Jewel Velvet Cases,| _ 
highly finished 1/16 3/60 4 6)0 6 6j0 8 
20 |Rich Duchess Cases../0 16 0/116 O|2 5 


21 |Trays fitted with Sus~ 

pension Rings and 

: gilt, fitted with Mats 
and Glasses ...... 0. 1. 2(0 ut 810 














ALABASTRINE VARNISH, 
ls, 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d, per bottle, 

Ditto REDEVELOPING SOLU- 
TION, 1s., 2s., and 3s. ditto. 

PENETRATING VARNISH for 
Non-Inverted Coloured Positives, 
1s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. per bottle. 

ALABASTRINE COLLODION, 
10s. per Ib. 

Ditto BLACK OPAQUE VAR- 
NISH, in 4 oz. bottles, 9d. 


ee 
Acetic Acid, Glacial...per lb. 6 0 
yw A Morya. ac o0%, 4. 90’ @ 
Alcohol, absolute, varying 
perlb. 6 O 
Amber Varnish, per Ib., 15s. 
per oz 0 
PAM ONIG joes coversscsse perlb 1 O 
MPCAGONG, .. cwvsscccsecoe perlb. 3 0O 


Bichloro- Bromide of Lime, 
including bottle...perbottle 8 6 


Ditto ditto ,, 4 3 
Black Varnish......... Re: 0 6 
Bromine, Pure, including 
bottle...... per 25 grammes 1 3 
Bromide of Lime......peroz. 1 3 
pa Cadmium , 2 9 
fe Potassium sa, i: ? 
Charcoal ........ oe ht perlb, 4 6 
Chloridic Acid ......... we 1 0 
Chloride of Gold...pergrame. 2 6 


Collas’ Benzine, including 


WHEE isis iced vch per bottle 1 0 
COLLODION, Fisher’s,pr. lb. 9 

os Keith’s 5 9 0 

ee Maddison’s ,, 5.0 

as Ramsden’s ,, 9 0 

es Squire’s ,, 9 0 

Cotton, superfine ...... m 29 


~ CHEMICALS, 


Cyanide of Potassium, pure, 

PEL ID. AS. sorvevvesees peroz. O 4 
Gallic Acid, per lb., 12s. 6d. 

peroz 1 3 
Hyposulphite of Soda.perlb. O 8 
Gun Cotton, common, perlb. 18 0 
i WOKE f Sek) 4, 30 0 
Todine, Pure, varying, per oz 1 6 

Iodide of Potassium, varying 


peroz 1 6 
yy ATG Eee ai 2 0 
Si Ammonia ea 3 6 
Todizing Solution ...... perlb. 6 0 
NITRATE OF SILVER, pure 
crystal. 


Cash must accompany the order. 


» 60 ozs, and upwards 


PEF MEi ud icons pstcesees ; 0 8 8 

» 250z8. and under 
5O O28. secccscecccsceceee 0 3 6 
‘on AO Os, Soom, O° 8-7 
oh Dy) ad hO: sr Be Seo 
” 1 ”? ” 5 3 0 4 0 
Nitric Acid .........++ perlb. 1 6 
Nitrate of Potash, pure ,, 2 0 
Ditto Commercial ...... + 1 6 
Protosulphate of Iron, perlb. O 8 


Pyrogallic Acid, per drachm, 


1B, eth sett cbbewcds <bnee peroz 6 0O 
Sulphuric Acid ......... perlb O 4 
” 99 PUTE... 45 i 0 
Sulphuric Ether, varying 
perlb. 5 6 
A - absolute... 6 0 
Rotten Stone............ perlb. 1 9 
ROU * wi veici. 1. ccc cc ece ms 6 0 
Tripoli, extra fine...... a 4 0 
Varnish, Bates’ Black......... 0 6 
White Spirit Varnish, perbot. 1 0 


*,»* When the price is quoted at per Ib., smaller quantities will be charged 
at as many pence per oz, as the lb, is charged shillings. 


- a rere pe LETS 
’ oat 4 hg : 








EACH EACH 
£ 8s. d. £ &. 
Mahogany Hand Stereo- Mahogany, Brass Eye 
SCOPE sccddudscthaheceesedesiee 0 0 9 Pieces, Ground Glass, 
Cloth: Gitte ges seie Gascon. sce 0 2,10 Screw Adjustment, as 
Ordinary Mahogany ...... 0} 30 AN OPeYra Glass ....eseeeees 019 O 
Mahogany, Brass Lye Ditto, Ebony, very superior 116 0 
PiCCOG: eas sienvevsadaesens 0 4 61 Rosewood, Brass Eye 
Mahogany, Brass Hye Piece, Sliding Eye ...... 0 9 0 
Pieces and Sliding Eye 0 5 6 | Rosewood, Ivory Eye Piece 017 0 
Japan Stereoscope .....00-. 0 4 6| Japan, folding .......+..++ Q--:D-!, 6 
Ditto, COMMON ........eeeeees 0 2 31 Ditto, rising to adjust focus 0 3 0 
Mahogany, Brass Hye Morocco Cases, fitted com- 
Pieces, Sliding Eye, and PIES” Leia csedececeweceobedee arb 16 
Moving Bottoms ......... 0 7 0 | Ditto, ditto ............sseee OF Fae 
Best Prismatic, with hinge 0 5 6 | Black Horn Union ditto... 0 12 6 
Do. Chappuis’s Reflector, Folding for Travelling...... 0 4 6 
Patent Vesedkidesescecceupes 0 8 6] Do. do. in Morocco, lock 
and Key ......ceseeeeescsens 015 0 





STEREOSCOPE STANDS. 


£ sd, £ 8s. d, 
Bronze Telescopic Stands, Elegant Bronze Stand, each 010 0 
CACN ceceecees 8s. 6d.to 0.7 °0 


Novelties of Views, on Paper, and on Glass, always kept in 
Stock, of Switzerland, France, Italy, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, &c., &c., &e. 





STEREOSCOPE SLIDES. 





PER DOZ. PER DOZ. | | 

£ s. d, £5. d | 

Transparent Views by Dr. Waves of the Sea, by in- 1 
Hill Norris’s “Dry process’ 0 18 0 stantaneous process (set ith 
Paper, Common ........... 0 5 6 Of BiH Yue dah wenes ccnstes 0 ( 
Superior. ..cwetarsseece: 0 6 6 | Thin Glass, assorted ...... 110 0 iv 

Groups, Common .....cccece OF 8 Oo BRC ails aaigks de sedeosas 115 0 1) 

SUPCTIO‘...se0+e+s+sseeenee s. 012 O |} Superior Thin .........-++++ 2.17. 0 1 
BIOS... s.snesdeechuumesottn 015 0 | Statues (positives) ......... 116 0 : 
Crystal Palace .......s..dsc0s 015 0 . 


| 
| H 
Every New Kind immediately kept in Stock. | 
| 
i 





JEWELLERY, 


BROOCHES, LOCKETS, PINS, RINGS,, &., FOR PORTRAITS. 






/ : | Best Plated—Warranted for Years. 


















Nos. Description. Size of Portraits Each | 
£ 8s. d. | 
2,092 | Brooch, plain .......esbececes 13 xX 14 03 0 | 
8,08 ye Ce a, b op cob eat Aine ome 0 3 6 | 
tee ve SeiTEY eke ots Bley cae ‘ wees 0 4 0 
4,031 » . Fluted Ornament ....., 1g X 13 0 5 0 | 
4,078 v9: }manire’s. Pattern ...... lg xX 13 6 0 | 
40,89 delicate, and very elegant, 
Leaves Pattern ....| 1% x 14 6 6 | 
4,091 » Fluted Ornament ..... ae ae | 3 6 | 
4,087 » stout, Scroll and Leaves} 2 xX 12 6 0 | 
5,008 He Revolver (for two Pic- | 
SURES ris os Fahy He papery Qe Me bg y oe | 
3,076 » elegant Scroll Ornament.| 12 x 1 6 0 | 
8,060 » (fluted for two Pictures) .} 1% x 14 6 0 |} 
4,061 » Family (for five) ...... 32 inch 6 0 | 
4,088 Bet Bere 4 ees de de 3.6 | 
4,059 “5 ee ae och aA 26 X Iz 6.3 3 
4,074 uj stout Corners, Leaves LgcxK 1g 6 0 | 
47 Bracelet (for three Pictures), me- / 
: Calon. 65. oe ete 6 0 | 
56 + oatebontr@abic2. .ccar3% i) bdo as, ae 
aan ma Revolver .......0.. in bate diel 10.0 4, 
50 » serpent Pattern ..:.:... 34 inch 6 0 | 
6 Locket, Single ........ bb cok oo88 34 xX 28 10 0 | 
14 » Double Case, Engine 
LS: ad 13 in. diam. 5 0 4 
36 »» superior, ditto .......... Le gd 6-024 
15 » Engine Turned..:....... 1 5 3 0 | I 
35 » Richly Ornamented..... 1k x 13 76| § 
48 Be Es Thdk die  aE 1} in, diam. ee ae 


Pins . .>. . J from 2s, to 4s. each. 
Rings . . . . from Qs, to 7s. u 
Mourning Brooches. from 3s. to 6s. ,, 


The Newest Patterns always kept in Stock. 





_ 


CHINA PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE. 





Photographic Trays, Deep, Photographic Trays, Flat, 

with Spout. with Spout. 

EACH, EACH. EACH, : ° EACH. 

Ee Be: £ Hd. Li'Gords AN aE OR 7 
6X42 0.011) 16x12 0 6 3 6x42 0.0.8] 16X12'0 4°6 
8x6 0 1 8]16x14 0 8 6 8x6 0 011) 16x14 0 6 0 
10x74 0 1°71) 18X16. 0.9.9 || 10x7k 0.1.21 18X16 07. © 
1X8 0:2 619K 1S 08100.) 118. 0; 1) OL TOM Ie ee eS 
14x10 0 6 0} 28x19 019 6 || 14x10 0 38 9}| 28x19 014 0 


Nitrate of Silver Baths.. 


COMPLETE AND NOT COMPLETE. 








For Plate. Baths. Stands. Trays. Dippers. | Complete. 
s. d. s. d. ss d. Bir bcs sd Oaks 
12 X10 each..| 8 0O 2 04 QD. ied L0G 13. 6 
SEXGH i gy et SSR 1 OQ He ae ie So 
6x5 4, 90-1 OE AO OO to ob 8g 
5x4 9 2 Oakey Seah’ O 9 | Od Pia g 
47 X3t 5, 2 3 0 7 o9 Go? 3 6 
Tripod Filter Stands, Filtering Rings. 









FOR COMMON JUGS. 























Inches. Inches. 
6 5 4 3 3 & 5 6 
8. dls. d.|s. d.ls. d. s. d.|s. dls, d.ls, d. 
Plain, each ..{1 3/1 0|0 9/0 7 Plain, each ../0 510 6/0 8/0 10 
| Fluted, ,, ..j1 5/1 2|0 11j0 8 









| Fluted, ,, «,|0 6/0 710 91 ql 





8. d.js. d.js..d.is. d. 
Plain, each .{2 9/2 311 91 3 Each sah s. d./s, d. 
| Hluted, * Hd 0|2 6/2 Ol1 6 ac 4@eee ears l 2 ] | 















































Baths. With Air Tight Fittings. 
EACH. ce 
3s. d. s. d 
Be ices), SLGLRN ilies LROUT TIA. s.clihneaeaenit sama cata 70 
1/2 S@eeeeesesesceceoen @eeeteseeoee 2608 3 3 1/2 CeOeeeeeeseeoeesseeeeeseeeseeeseseese 10 6 
By hse dsecsa sake haly ac ieeees HORT (a: WL Cees SeoGe bret am od ot dtu 16 6 
R2Dy (OF 2 LG hi, ashhveddetets OY 61118 Dy WO: CER Siete ecctscad 15 0 
StOTeGSCOPIC! As.swab sends. +sereee Bi 6)! | WSCEreOsCOPIGn Sih. tees sd eceth case 10 6 
i ; Trays. 
Dippers EACH. y EACE 
fae s. d 
AR Ss aN A AR ass ge Mere ceneniy (Men mene”? 1 6 
1/9 sips nach ale 16M SA Hy GRE vs ssccsstee sencedioe soaks 2 § 
Uh EM ai caen 4s 0 8| 12 by 94 ...... ag cane ies 4 6 
10 by 8 Oe: 
Funnels, Plain. Superior Funnels, Fluted. 
EACH. EACE 
s. d, s. d 
SSOIALL bh ica cchscybn sash enobuycvionnty OPN MAN ee cicadsiepseskadecpaawen Pee a 
Daher). £25... Ee sihidsberchac sh 0) WY OAM ROE Bs eiincad ovine Abani Weaaa 1 6& 
LaTeest © 8.6.4.5. . 5 po OO LRP ORE Riis cops coneep ke nkeh enced 2m 
¢ aLASS. 
Baths. Funnels. 
1/4 1/2 Ut a Small. | Middle.} Large _ 
s. d.| s, d.j s. d. gray ss dis. ai 
For Plate,ea.}| 5 0 |10 0 |15 0 Hach ...:. 3400 255 | 0 9] 1 OF 
Dippers. Graduated Measures. 
1/4 
s. d. 
ForBaths,ea.| 9 3 











“COLOURS, COLOUR BOXES, & BRUSHES. 





‘Squire & Co.’s New Photographic Colour oven, 

















No, 1.—1 Mahogany Box, composed of 7 alecan, 6 eahak 1 gold. £.s. d 
and Silver Shell..........cccecesecenscceectestecccrscsenceccsarsoeess ‘0° 4 6 
No, 2.—1 Mahogany Box, composed of 14 Colours, 6 Brushes, 1 gold 
and silver Shell.......scsccreesocececcsecsencceserenacesensesacesanes 8 .0 
No. 3.—1 Mahogany Box, composed of 21 Pani 6 Brushes, 1 gold 
and silver Shell OSTEE EUS ERCRE eee ere cco cecnsecccosenuoesean 011 0 
Loose Colours in small boxes to fit the ADOVE ....n0-csesereeees per doz. 0 5 6 
French Colour Boxes.| Gouin’s Carmine. | Brushes, Newman’s. 
Common Cardboard. £8. a. PER DOZ. 
zacu....|Perdoz: Tubes, 0,40, 0 2 & s, d. 
Po ee Nos. Pe 0 1 6 
EE ee Renal Gi ERE RMIT GRAM <BNb CHURN DURI.s MBAl, Pht drdabae se 0 2 0 
6 Brushes, 1 Gold Shells. t sébles, inquill 0 3 0 
Gold Shell, 1 ; 5 ol.» ’ 04 0 
Silver Shell. 0 7 6 Per dozen...... 0 3 ? ’ 
| Brushes, 
Gouin’s Colours. Silver Shells. » ‘BD. 02 0 
Per doz.Tubes 0 9 0| Per dozen...... © 2 0} Dusters, 3d. each. 
Newman’s Colours. rae 

1 Box, containing 9 Colours, Brushes, gold and silver Shell...... 012 6 

1 ditto 12. ditto ditto ditto IED... coseee 016 6 

1 ditto 18 ditto 14 ditto ditto Fe RE APN ae 

1 ditto 24 ditto 14. ditto ditto GIO sigsts) ee OR 

1 ditto 36 ditto 14 ditto — ditto ditto. -.... AEE 6 

The above in Bottles, 9s. per dozen. 
Canson’s. Marion’s. Pt and Co.’s, 
PER QUIRE. }. PER REAM. PER QUIRE. 
; £ aie Bi 8s a; Ea 

Positive ...... 0 2 | Positive ...... 2 0 .0| Positive ...... 0 2 6 

Negative ...... 0 2 6| Negative ...... 116 0| Negative ...... O° SO 
‘Salt Albumen. Salt Simple. Waxed Paper. 

Per quire, best Per ream...... 310 0| Per sheet ...... 010 
re fe eo @ 12 0} Per quire...... 0 4 6/| Per guire...... es 
Filtering Paper. Filtering Paper. {White gion ree 

Extra fine. Common. | Per ream ...... 

Per ream...... 012 0|Perream.... 010 0 : 

Papier Joseph. Papier Joseph. | Rose Blotting aeDer 
Superior. Common. Per ream ...... 2 0 
. Perream ...... 010 0} Per ream ...... 0. 6.9 








Round Filtering Paper. PER DOZ, PACKETS. 
100 sheets per PACKet......cseseerseees piédedebanrnontnanes aevaiesde 9s., 128., 13s., 198. 


pa i at RFS ae 


Bae tsk ado ae ya So tag meee ST a 





GLOVER'S PATENT TRANSPARENT 
ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ANNUAL LICENCES (under the Patentee) at FIVE GUINEAS, 
Granted by Messrs. SQUIRE & CO., from whom 
Prepared PLATES, MavTeRIaL, and INsTRUCTIONS may be obtained. 





Prepared Enamel Plates. Unprepared Enamel Plates. 


PER DOZ. PER DOz. 
1/9 ae” MD aL san cetabs O98 OB oaks 2k XK 2 Wi atesWevcwdoendsle Gel 0 
1/8” SR Be eayeuncuashs O'S “640. ea he Bee Ee eer es Os: 33 
1/4, 4h Bee ede tietek. Bint: (6 Bike 4S X Sh ei cAuccicvecevese 0 3 0 
iS Oe Se adh aids ENE AU 6 1g ee DC ei Gvcwasoecissnabeieeee 0 4 6 
L/Z” Ge, Sere Govks ceocs etek. 0. 18ers. & BO OE acscioscccssdondbeen or 7 ¢ 
ABE SBE ie xiistthnen ss 0:49 06 vides Bb KBE essence annsdovubble 013 0 

63 x 3% 8 3 

ree ton ent Lackk sens DAL Goes OE, Oe wadtins saps seicaudess 0 5 (0 


Hydro-Fluoric Acid Solution for preparing and re-cleaning Plates, in Gutta 
Percha Bottles, 1s. per bottle. 
Negative Varnish for Ditto at 1s. per bottle. 


VIGNETTE PLATES, 
For producing the Vignette Style of Printing. 


Portrait Vignettes. Landscape Vignettes. 
INCHES. EACH. INCHES. EACH. INCEES. EACH. INCHES. EACH. 
oe ct Oe ee ee DK OTS oe (AE X10. 6 8 
Si x 28..1 4. 6h SOTO 2 Pe Rat 0. 18 &% 12....8 8 
43 x $1...1.8 82 & 645.2" 8 12 x 10...4 8 

_ Positive Vignettes. 
INCHES. EACH, INCHES, EACH. INCHES. EACH, INCHES. EACH. 
YO ee ay Nae abla «aides pp. VE Sas GX G6 42 14-102. & 8 
aa Bee Se Be TD WOK C6 B T1851 eS 
4i X, 33...8. 0. 83 X 65--.5 0 12 X 10.7 4 (Reverse of the Portrait 


and Landscape Vignettes.) 


Stereoscopic Vignettes, 2s. 4d. each. 
These Plates (the halo of which is permanently burnt into the body of the 
glass), are manufactured for the purpose of producing the Vignette Style 
of Printing, adapted to every description of pressure-frame. 


Agent for disposing of Licenses for the Patent Diaphanotype 
process for producing pictures closely resembling Ivory 
Miniatures. 





£8. d. 
Arher  istee tsetse US 2 Oe | Beeray’ (ol dole] wv; 
Rintoul i054 60 PeBOICS 2 OB OS) (Ocl) Disderbo wi ware.ge...!.. 
Hennah shes Oke 1 Olandebis sai aes 
\ st Rasa a pe bia PN Abe 6 « OG) 0! Valitad Foie eos P 
Ringham ......... fs OS. Git Couppier yajius oe ee 
Ah siete n cone anc are Oo Be Oe) sprelisson 4s. o's5 Soe 


AND HOW TO DO IT.” 
By G. W. Simpson. 


Price 1s. 
Harmonious CoLtourine. Price 1s. 


THE CRYSTAL MEDIUM. 


co ooh bo oon % 


cooamoos 


‘Aso, “Tae Poorograrnic TEACHER; OR, WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR PORTRAITS IN BROOCHES, LOCKETS, OR TRANSMISSION 


BY POST, 
In Sealed Packets of fifty, with Directions for Use. tl Free, 
See a. 
1 LMGTE SATO os. U, «Us Sols en Bos os ceh oe 2 0 
OE Dy ii cuvcagees ota his Oats 3 6 
Ser WY Dory hry Stacpeas onasbage gs ropecuns 7 


Per Packet of 50 Sheets. 


DrREcTIONS FOR UsE.—Damp the back of the Crystal and lay it on a piece 

( of glass any size, press it firmly, and it will then adhere, and when cleaned igs 
' Yeady for use; pour on Collodion the same as for glass; a penknife, applied to 
the edge, will cause it to drop off when required. Can be cut with scissors 


to any shape. 


A Specimen of the fully coloured, non-inverted Positives, called CHROMO»: 


PHOTOGRAPHS, on the ot Medium, for 3s, 6d. These are the onny 


coloured Collodion Positives Ww 


SUNDRIES, 


1X4/1X2/1x1 | Mercury Thermometer for 











Chloria; — 5 Sat a Spouse per doz. 
oriding Stands,|s. d.js. d.ls. d. | Pneumatic Holders for 

Pe wer Screw .eachi2 9/3 3l4 3 Glass, each,ls. 9d....... 
oriding Stands, Best Diamond...... 


Regs each|3 0/8 6/4 
Gallic Acid Stands..13 6l4 ols Gutta Percha Bottle 


6 | Yellow Lantern ..., 

0 
bi Spirit Lamps, pr.dz.£0 12 0 | Scales and Weights in oak 

0 

0 


| fi been “4 0 12 DOS ee ee each 
Mayers. t ek. Ditto, in mahogany., ,, 
ee Glass, mounted Ditto, in glass pans.. _,, 
ee SS LO ee each 0 2 6 | Buff Velveteen... _. 
5 home for counting Glass Mercury Filter mt 
i ING cst --,. €ach O11 O | India-rubber Finger-stalls, ' 
Itto, with Bee: eh ks On OU OG) doz. 
‘ ipoli Boxes... » 0 0 2 | Spirit Thermometer for 1 |4 
: ercury Thermometer for 1/4 | per doz, 
| “a per doz, 013 6 | Ditto for Pe eae: i 
A eg Py ecre. 3 016 0 | Ditto for 1/1... : 
On Lablets 1/9 ......... ® 0 10 | Silver Meter for testing 
» Rs teagudon Gh by’ 6 strength of Bath ...,,, tw: 
% 14 ov. aul: 0 2 3} Plate Drainer .... 


oo © 


oo 


Com bo 


rm 0 


ich can be sent by post without case or box, &e. 
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0 
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0 
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6 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ DETERGENT 
| | 
A new Preparation for rendering Glass Plates Chemically Clean 
in a few Seconds without the use of water. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Shake the bottle, and then apply a few drops of the Solution to a piece of 
woollen rag, and rub well both sides of the plate. Next rub well with a linen 
cloth, and finally polish with wash leather. Rinsing in water will be unne- 
cessary. When the Detergent becomes too thick, it is to be diluted with 


Alcohol. 





Sold in Bottles at 1s. each, by 


SQUIRE & Co., Photographic Warehouse, 
52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


PATENT DRY COLLODION PLATES. 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY: 
98, LICHFIELD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


The above Firm is now issuing Dry Collodion Plates six times more 
sensitive than formerly, excelling in this respect the Collodio-Albumen and 
washed Albumen processes, while they may be developed in two or three 
minutes, and yield results, in vigour, brilliancy, and detail, superior to the best 
wet negatives. 

Possessing great keeping qualities, being quite undeteriorated after 
EIGHTEEN months, they can be recommended as safe articles of export, and to 
Architects, Engineers, Artists, Officers, Manufacturers, and Tourists, these 


Plates will be found invaluable. . 


Price List of Dry Collodion Plates. (Dr. Norris’s Patent Process.) 


44 Inches’ X 34 Inches.........cccenccsccceeccpeccees .. 0 5 Oper dozen. 
get WE SR ek eee cae eerven ick suteccadyy svcd 0 511 a 
5 RG ET Bi 5 UR A ae ete RE eae eee 0 6 8 ” 
RS ae eats GPS orate neti Bi igor D tag he 0 6 6 _ 
OE ee” REG SORA HER, 25s AE CTE ie Be 0 8 0 - 
6% ” > 4 3; 99 TREN E OO tee ene eneeeseeeeesesees 0 8 9 ” £ 
DT ey og® OO Ore wae he Werden Sth AN aL ek 014 0 = 
6 0 Ee Ee conte Ss peend Haolel sot iberces 018 0 z 
9 % xX 7 SE, RREP 9 AP Ont ys RAs S08 pened gen ceysce , ia 0 39 
MD cy oi eT: ei Sie wees oes ce Wisauveoiacie +. r’ +8 - 
Il 1 EE ROC S OIE: | cr, i ee 1° 5°8 re 
Adis Ae Bee gobs cebcs cindy cakes diva eeeroe 113 0 ~ 
i RT es cca ae diced ude vkemay crpeee 118 0 2 
LRA CME RNA teh ihs pc cab iieh be espayess 2 0 0 - 


__ All other sizes to order up to 36 x 24. The plates are securely packed 
in Cases Impervious to light or moisture. Every package is accompanied with 


full and lucid directions for exposing, developing, fixing, &c. 





ORG ACHR MEM ARI Bro p20) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS 


SILVERED PLATE, GLASS, & PAPER. 


These Colours are prepared by a peculiar process, meeting every want of 
the Photographer. They adhere with ease and fulness to the Plate; while, 
from their transparency, they colour without hiding the Photograph, giving a 
pure, brilliant, and dife-like effect. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL COLOURS,— 








Flesh, Fair, 1, 2. 3 Complexions. 4 Greens. 
_ Ditto, Dark, 1, 2. Carmine. 3 Browns. 
Lips. 4 Yellows. Permanent Scarlet. 
Lavender, Golden Yellow. Carnation. 
Black. Orange. 3 Greys. 
Crimson. Puce. Silver Grey. 
Pink. Rose. : | Violet. 
Horizon. Distance. Puce. 
White. Satin White. White (Solarization). 
Damask. - Plum. Claret. 
Backgrounds. &e., &c., &e, 


In Small Bottles, sealed and tied over, price 9s. per dozen. 





_ 


NEWMAN’S MAHOGANY BOXES OF SUPERFINE 
WATER COLOURS, 

Arranged for Photographic Portraiture, with Slabs, Sable and Camel-Hair 
Brushes, &c., complete. From 7s. to £3 3s. 
NEWMAN’S JAPANNED BOXES, 

With a selection of the Improved Moist Colours, in Cups or Tubes, arranged for 
Photographic Portraiture, with Brushes, &c, From 10s. 6d. to £2. 
NEWMAN’S JAPANNED BOXES OF OIL COLOURS, 
Selected for Photographic Portraiture, with Palette, Sable and Hog-hair 
Brushes, Varnishes, Oils, &c., &c., complete. From £1 5s. to £4 4s, 
NEWMAN’S PENETRATING VARNISH, 
For Non-inverted Coloured Positives. 1s. 6d., 3s,, and 4s. per Bottle, 

' All Articles of Newman’s Manufacture are Stamped, 


SQUIRE & Co., 52, King William Street, London, E.C. 








Sold in bottles at 1s., 2s., and 3s. each, 


THE VARNISH 
In bottles at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d., with Directions for Use. 


THE COLLODION for ditto, 10s. per lb. 





SQUIRE’S NEW COLLODION 


FOR POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES, 
UNEQUALLED FOR TONE AND SENSITIVENESS. 


SOLD IN SEALED BOTTLES: 
For POSITIVES, at 9s, per lb. For NEGATIVES, at 12s. per Ib. 


SAMPLE BOTTLES, of half-lbs., at 4s. 6d. and 6s. each, 
eg A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO THE TRADE. 


LEAKE’S DARK TENT, | 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE FIELD. 


The lightest and cheapest, the most convenient and efficient Tent ever made. 
Packing into a space of 22in. by 12in.; 2in. deep; weight, 5lbs. 
Price £1 11s. 6d; or French-polished Mabogany, with superior Fittings, 
£2 12s. 6d. E 
“Very ingeniously contrived, and singularly portable.”—South London ' 
Photographie Society, June 1. 


SOLE AGENTS: 


io SQULRD,,AND. Co. 
52, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





NOTICE. 

The present List contains the prices only of the most usual articles required 
in the profession; but Messrs. Squire and Co. keep a stock of all goods 
employed in the practice of Photography, and all novelties and improvements 
will be constantly added. To those requiring articles of superior quality the 
very best will be furnished; others who desire the cheaper quality will be 


supplied at the lowest possible quotation. 


> 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DISCOVERY. 
MESSRS. HENRY SQUIRE & CO. 


Have the honour to announce a new and exceedingly beautiful process, 
for the production of Glass Positives, styled 


ALABASTRINE PROCESS. 


The Pictures combine all the boldness and vigour of paper proofs 
with the delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. Uncoloured, these 
Photographs present the appearance of positive prints on pure white 
marble or alabaster ; the whites possessing the most exquisite purity 
and intensity, unlike the leaden hue of most ordinary glass positives, 
or the unpleasant blueness of Pictures bleached by the By-Chloride 
of Mercury process. The deep shadows are a rich velvet-like black 
and the gradation of half-tone, perfect. In colouring, any effect may 
be produced, even to that of the finest ivory miniature. From the 
peculiar bite of the dry colour on the VARNISH prepared for these 
Photographs, it is very easy to produce the effect of colouring in 
pastels. The ordinary Collodion, Exciting Bath, &c., &c., may 
be used, the effect being produced by a RE-DEVELOPING 
SOLUTION; but a COLLODION of the purest quality, producing 
intensity of light and shade, particularly applicable to this process 
and not liable to peel off, has recently been prepared by H. Squire 
& Co, at 10s. per lb. 

“As glass positives we have seldom seen anything to equal them, 
whether in their character as photographs, possessing whites of great 
purity, and rich blacks, or their susceptibility of receiving high finish in 
colouring by the ordinary dry colours.”—Photographice News, Sept. 17, 
1858. 

“T think the Alabastrine Photographs Supers. I cannot say too 
much in praise of them. It is a great step in the positive process,’’— 
Photographic Notes. 

“The Alabastrine Process is splendid. One of the finest portraits I 
have seen was done by this re-developer.” 

“T am delighted with the Alabastrine Photographs, which are perfec- 
tion, far surpassing anything I have yet seen. The tones produced are 
truly flesh-like, and equal the most costly miniature.” ay 

“With all the exquisite finish of the most perfect Ivory Miniature 
these Portraits possess a perfection which those could never reach.—Art 
Journal, Aug. 1859. 


RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION sold in bottles at 1s., 2s., and 3s, 
the VARNISH in bottles at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. 6d. each, 


And the COLLODION for ditto, 10s. per lb. 


ALSO NEWMAN’S PENETRATING VARNISH, 


For Non-inverted Coloured Positives, or Chromo-Photographs, 1s. 6d., 3s., 
and 4s. per bottle. 


Lessons on the Alabastrine Process, and on Colouring, 
taught on the premises, 


SQUIRE & CO., 
Photographic Warehouse, Passepartont & Frame Factory, 


52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
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List. OF eae RICES, 


Roman or cenit Mee in@alonts, varying from! 
5, naliinge) stot te 5 eee feeesat es as igcceseue 2s “per in 





MatiGeld, of various)sizes “3d. andud.s <9, 

NAMENTAL. , LETTERS.. ~s: d. os 
Babetianaliin Destine, 82 inch only Abts os ete 0° S each teen] 
Arabesque Designs; 4} ~ Ee WER ne sis hacked ss 
Floral: Designs,” 2% * We) Besos 2 8. ASF eon: ey 
Chinese Designs, ~ Yi e, ; a DP RN DOO ae dy ee 


Scroll eee an es 


; ee . 


v4 hi ppebals in letters of th “most Sine ors, 3, r‘in' d. "They = 
are fixed’ tothe ae I fac! eof. the pliaaeed w. cs iz asolut 24 
supplied by thedaventors, fund Jadhéte so firm fies be: jomorable by 
heat, moisture,or friction—we think ‘them calezlated, from their | 
omnes and beauty; to, supersede igraved, embos sed, or brass letters: 
on windows and oth ates for whi Tons 

Morning Advertiser, | a ey SE to a cay ‘equine 

“< The materi iabisst ~ “4 ‘ er tion of MBeawand iz) foemere -info . 

letters of any ‘size).y Wilien-fxed. upon glass, windows become 











































immovable, thus’ presentgng: atdecided ‘advantazé overjletters combos we! ot 
of either brass or gl s. —bney P sent) a) very brilliant and. pleasmp ae 


effect, being chaste and slesant in nj and -a& they never reg 


cleaning; must tlie ad 'e ha ata tes. Australian ae Noe Sth. . 


HENRY SQUIRE & Co, 


52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, EF: & 
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